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Find yourself tn the squares below 


F COURSE, there are a thousand different kinds of girls—fat 
girls, thin girls, stylish girls, pretty girls, girls that adore games 
and girls that loathe ‘em, girls that are always off in a corner 
with a book, and girls who, as Midge would say, never ‘‘crack’’ a 
book until exams are around the corner. ‘‘You can’t please us all,”’ 


you say. Certainly we can and do. All girls find something that they 


likein THe American Girt—lots of things, in fact. Take, for instance 


The American Girl for April 


(Read across—then down) 


If you are> 
and 


If you likey 


Stories 











Lively 





Roselle of the 
North, Constance 
Lindsay Skinner’s 
heroine, meets a 
new adventure and 
makes a_ breath- 
taking discovery. 


Lacrosse, an old 
Indian Game—and 
great sport for camp. 
Fay Welch tells how 
to make real Indian 
sticks. 


“And _ the Little 
House Grew”—how 
a little idea grew in- 
to a real Girl Scout 
House in Palo Alto, 
California. 


Have you seen those 
fascinating new 
purses of _ raffia? 
You'll find out just 
how to make them 


Full of fun 





Midge, Our Outlaw 
—of a _ haunted 
house and the Soph- 
omore feast and 
(horrible thought) 
of an unexpected 
guest. 


Leaving It to Bee— 
a thrilling story of 
a wild hand-car ride 
through the storm 
to save a blazing oil 
well. 


Let’s Talk About 
Spring Clothes— 
let’s indeed, and 
about those impor- 
tant little things—- 
accessories. 


Enter the “Your 
Own Room” Con- 
test—and win per- 
haps that precious 
desk, or the gay 


Rather shy, per- 


haps 





Through Hidden 
Windows—the so- 
lution of this mys- 
tery of the hidden 
garden and of two 
lost girls in a big 
city. 


Prep School—a new 
kind of prep school 
it was that Mary 
found for herself, 
but a great game at 
that. 


The Truth Party— 
of course you've 
been to them before 
—but this one meant 
a great deal to a shy 
girl. 


Why not have a 
puzzle party—copy 
the puzzles from 
The Puzzle Pack, 


and give prizes for 


But always know 
what’s what 





If you want to be 
a Business Woman, 
you'll want to 
read about Mabel 
Stewart —the real 
story of a girl who 
is one. 


The Real Diary of a 
Real Girl Scout— 
you'll love Peggy’s 
doings, and the 
good fun at the new 
cabin. 


“The proof of the 
party is in the eat- 
ing,”’ says Mrs. Fred- 
erick, and the girl 
who gives parties 
grins knowingly. 


The Beholder— 
real things to do 
for those who love 
the out-of-doors and 
have made friends 


in April. It’s easy chintz covered chaise the one who guesses along the nature 
too! longue. them all first. trail. 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is at 
A & S—where a 
special depart 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 





In Scranton— 





Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


When in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. Weare 
serving Girl Scouts just 
as we have been serving 
your brother Boy Scouts 
for years and years. 


Samers 


Scranton, Pa. 





In Rochester— 


GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located 
in the Shops of 
Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 








In Indianapolis 
~~ Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L. S. Ayres & Company 














GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


ays 


| 
The Way in Scoutville | 


peg = aang troop meetings— 
every Girl Scout knows that March is 
the month for them. There are any num- 
ber of plans for international troop 
meetings. Take your choice. Or, better 
still, make up your own. A Round the 
World Trip is great fun, the whole troop 
going to one country or each patrol or 
each girl going to a different country, 
telling what she sees there, introducing 
to the rest of the troop games or songs or 
recipes discovered on her travels. 

A Troop Trip calls for a Clothes Com- 
mittee, to decide what to take (make it 
light!); a Travel Committee to secure 
timetables and steamship folders (yes, 
send for real ones and actually plan for 


| your trains and your boat) ; a Tour Com- 


mittee to decide on the itinerary when 
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In Boston— 


Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 





A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 








you get there. And other committees, 
too, which you can plan for yourselves. 

International Roll Call should never 
be forgotten, each girl responding to | 
her name with a news item from our In- | 
ternational Mail Bag or other pages of | 


this issue. | | 


An International Camp Fire is a beau- 





tiful way to celebrate, with each girl rep- | f\ 


resenting a different country, dressed in 
native costume if possible, and placing 
a fagot on the fire, giving greetings from | 
the girls of her country as she does so. | 
An International Camp Fire was held at | 
Camp Edith Macy last May, with the | 
delegates from thirty-eight countries | 
bringing fagots and messages. 

Round-the-world bazaars, folk dance 
festivals, plays, song fests—there is so | 
much to be done in March. There is an | 
International Treasure Hunt, too, which 
may be planned with each station a new 
country. 

And don’t forget that you, yourself, 
may join our International Post Box, 
writing to a Girl Scout in another coun- 
try. Send your name, age, troop number 
and address to THE AMERICAN GIRL, stat- 
ing the country to which you wish to 
write and whether you wish to write in 
English or some other language. We will 
then send your name to the Girl Scout | 
or Girl Guide headquarters in that coun- | 
try and they will see that you are given 
an International Post Box correspondent. 
And if you are already a member of the | 
International Post Box, won’t you make 


it part of your international month | 


plan to send Helen Ferris copies of 
interesting letters which you have 
teceived? Readers of THE AMERICAN 
Grew who have done this during this past 
year have been real Assistant Editors for 
this issue. | 


























fashington DC.) 
Girl Scouts’ | 


We want you to [% 
know that this store [= 
is official headquar- fF 
ters for Washing- 
ton, and when you 
come in for Girl 
Scout Apparel or 
Equipment, you will 
find a royal wel- 
come here. 
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In St. Paul— 


~ Official Headquarters in 





Saint Paul, Minnesota 


wheSoliden Shadke 





In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 


Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 








Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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WATCHED POT may never boil but one 

thing is certain—if the watcher wears 

a middy as smart as this one, she need 

never worry about how pretty a picture 

she makes. For this is the famous 

MAN O°’ WAR Middy in which you 

will always look your best. Made of snow-white Super- 

Jean, beautifully tailored with a convenient tie-loop 

and a roomy pocket, this middy is priced as low as $1.50 

(west of the Mississippi $1.75). 
Like sterling on silver, the little green battle- 

ship label in a middy always stands for quality. { 


FOR 


This is the emblem of the MAN O” WAR Middy, the 
middy that Girl Scouts voted a favorite. And this is the 
middy that always looks smart, fitting as only a middy 
with sloped sides and a high, neck-hugging collar can. 
MAN O° WAR bloomers, knickers and sport shirts 
are as fine in quality as this justly famous middy. The 
MAN O’ WAR Middy is on sale at leading depart- 
ment stores and at Girl Scout National Equipment 
Headquarters, New York. 
BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO., 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 


1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 
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P XO Juliette Low, 
Founder of the 
Girl Scouts and our 
friend, in loving memory we dedicate this Inter- 
national issue of our magazine. 

In a very special way, all that is to be found in 
these pages is her gift to us. For, from the first 
meeting of the first troop in Savannah, Juliette Low 
saw far more in Girl Scouts than an organization of 
the girls of the United States. To her it was but 
part of the great comradeship of the girls of the 
world. Nothing that we ever did was dearer to her 
heart than that which brought girls of every nation 
closer in understanding. 

Because hers was a spirit of staunch friendliness, 
her dream of world understanding meant to her 
world friendship. It was she who suggested the 
International Post Box through which thousands 
of girls have corresponded with girls in other lands. 
She it was who first suggested this International 
issue of our magazine, each year sending to it letters 
and pictures which she herself had received from 
her many personal friends in Girl Scouting and 
Girl Guiding everywhere. 

But to her the happiest day she ever knew in Girl 
Scouting was the day of the World Camp when 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, founder of the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, came to Camp 
Edith Macy there to join Lady Baden- 
Powell and the delegates from thirty-nine 
countries. 

It wasa joyously beautiful day. Through 
the lines of waiting friends from so many 


A Dedication 








lands, beneath the colorful 
banners flashing in the sun, 
walked Juliette Low with 
Sir Robert. Her radiant face told of her deep hap- 
piness. And to many a guest, seeing her, recurred 
thought of that little troop which met in Savannah 
not many years ago and of the Girl Scouting of to- 
day with its girls in every state. 

But when Juliette Low spoke, it was not of the 
past. It was of the Girl Scouting and Girl Guiding 
that is yet to be, it was of friendship around the 
world, of a day when there shall be no more war. 
It was of understanding and love. 

Each year upon her birthday—and how gleeful 
she always was that that birthday happened to be 
on Hallowe’en—she sent a special birthday greet- 
ing to her girls. 

“But the trouble with me is, I always want to 
end it with the same poem,” she said with a twinkle 
when, last fall, we reminded her that Hallowe’en 
was once more around the corner. “And I used that 
another year.” 

Today, remembering, we turned to the poem of 
which she spoke. It is a single verse: 


For when the Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name, 

He writes not that you won or lost 
But how you played the game. 


We, her friends, know how gallantly, 
how zestfully, how courageously and how 
understandingly Juliette Low played her 
game.—JANE DeererR Rippin. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 70 
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Juliette Low 


A patriot whose interest lay in the development of young womanhood; an idealist 
who dreamed dreams that can be realized; an executive who knew how to engage 
others in a service that commanded her whole heart; an American whose sympa- 
thies embraced the whole world and whose faith was inspired by peace on earth 
and good will among men. 
—JAMES E. RUSSELL 


Dean of Teachers’ College, Columbia University 

















Juliette Low 


HE Girl Scout movement 

was brought to America 

by our beloved Founder, 

Mrs. Juliette Low. In 1912 she 

returned from London to Savan- 

nah, eager to share with the girls of America the gift which 

had already come to the girls of England and to many of 

the countries of Europe through the vision of Sir Robert 

Baden-Powell, who founded the entire Scout movement, 

including not only the Boy Scouts but the Girl Guides and 

their sister organizations everywhere, under their various 
national names. 

Mrs. Low, with her heart full of eagerness to bring this 
great gift to the girls of her own loved country, set herself 
first to establish a Girl Scout troop in her home at Savan- 
nah, beautiful city of the south. She went next to Washing- 
ton, where, through her many friends, she established a 
Washington Girl Scout troop; then next to Boston where, 
as everywhere, she had many old friends. It happened 
that one first troop in Massachusetts was established in 
New Bedford by Mrs. Low herself. It still exists, having 
great pride in the honor thus conferred upon it by Mrs. 
Low. 

Mrs. Low’s charm, her eager nature, her high spirits, her 
courage, her delight in sharing, had always brought her 
hosts of friends. Wherever she went she won her associates 
to the cause of Girl Scouting. Friend after friend became 
the leader of a new troop and developed interest in the 
movement throughout her city or town. 

One of the dear things in the entire Girl Scout movement 
is this habit of growth. The work goes like a message or a 
letter which is handed from friend to friend. The assurance 
which the friend gives that this “adventure in comrade- 
ship” is infinitely worth avhile, seldom fails to develop a 
new troop where the friend’s friend lives, for it has been 
proved and tested and tried. So, with unbroken links, the 
chain has been forged from coast to coast, and the number 
of Girl Scouts between the Atlantic and the Pacific is 
rapidly nearing the 200,000 mark. So much for the brief 
years since Mrs. Low began her journeyings in behalf of 
the Girl Scout movement which belongs to us all today. 

But Mrs. Low did 
not confine herself to 
the girls of her state or 
her nation. She loved 
young womanhood, and 
in behalf of girlhood 


everywhere she worked 


with the international 
groups to extend the 
movement throughout 


other countries. It was 
Mrs. Low’sdearest wish 
that the International 
Conference of Girl 
Scout Leaders might be 
held in America while 
she might share in it. 
That wish was fulfilled 
in the spring of 1926, 
and representatives of 
thirty-nine _—_ countries 
assembled at our Na- 
tional Camp Edith 
Macy, to share with 
one another the exper- 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
National President of the Girl Scouts 





Mrs. Low and Lady Baden-Powell at the World Camp 


iences which had been theirs in 
the Girl Scout movement. 

This was a true “adventure in 
comradeship.” The vision of Sir 
Robert had crossed the seas and 
the gifts that he had made possible in the beginning for the 
girls of England had been shared by the girls of America. 
How good it was to sit beneath the trees in our Girl Scout 
camp and hear the story of the world-wide work which the 
Girl Scouts and Girl Guides are now doing, truly encir- 
cling the globe! 

Sir Robert and Lady Baden-Powell, who were at that 
time in America, visiting the Boy Scouts, came to our in- 
ternational meeting to give us their blessing, and to tell 
the story of the world circle. 

At this international meeting, Mrs. Low was at her best. 
It was hard to know which pleased her most, to show her 
friends from across the seas what the Girl Scouts in Amer- 
ica were doing or to help the eager young leaders of the 
American Girl Scouts to share in the good things that their 
friends from overseas had brought to them. The Girl Scouts 
who read this message will know that, in many of the tents 
on the hill at Camp Macy, talking went on all night when 
perhaps the Girl Scout leader from Czecho-Slovakia shared 
the tent with the leader from the Southland, or from Cali- 
fornia. 

What joy it must have been to her to see this great har- 
vest following the eager service that began but fourteen 
years before! Our Founder could not have dreamed that so 
many Girl Scouts would have answered her trumpet call 
through these few short years. But anyone who knew Mrs. 
Low and who could even begin to share her devotion, would 
realize why the girls came. 

Mrs. Low was not only our Founder, but she was the 
first president of the Girl Scouts, and for years held that 
great responsibility, visiting troops everywhere, establish- 
ing new groups, and gaining new friends wherever she 
went. Having resigned the national presidency of the Girl 
Scouts, she became chairman of the International Com- 
mittee, and held that position as long as she lived. This 
brought her into close touch with the affairs of the Girl 
Scouts everywhere. She 
was eager to share with 
them the experiences of 
the Girl Scouts in 
America and to learn 
from them how our 
fortunes could be bet- 
tered here. 

I never think of the 
name Girl Scout with- 
out remembering all 
that my dictionary tells 
me about its meaning. 
The word scout was 
born ages ago out of the 
old French word écou- 
ter, which means to lis- 
ten. When I think of 
the young Girl Scout 
listening and hearing 
the message which life 
has for her, I am re- 
minded of that other 
word which you will 
(Continued on page 41) 








The Fisherman 


Fisher, in your bright bark rowing, 
Whither fishing are you going? 

All is lovely, all is lovely, 

All is lovely, fisherman. 


See you not that last star hiding 

In a cloud, as you are riding? 
Take your sail in, take your sail in, 
Take your sail in, fisherman. 


If your net you are entangling, 
Sail and oar soon will be dangling, 
O be wary, O be wary, 
O be wary, fisherman. 





Danger lurks for him who listens 

Where the singing mermaid glistens, 
Gaze not on her, gaze not on her, 
Gaze not on her, fisherman. 


Fisher, in your bright bark rowing, 

Turn your prow, you'd best be going, 
Flee from danger, flee from danger, 
Flee from danger, fisherman. 


A PortuGugse Fok SonG 
English version by Anne 
Higginson Spicer 


From Folk Songs of Many 
Peoples—Woman's Press 
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Aki’s soft voice was singing the “Puzzle Song’’ as 
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night on golden sky... 





she stirred the steaming kettle—‘Torn bits of 








Aki’s Left Hand 


HE time was, long ago, 
when many of the val- 
leys of Etchu province 
’ were thickly sprinkled with 
tiger lilies. They grew in 
bunches at the edge of the 
bamboo forest, they crowded 
the roots of the mulberry trees, 


and they were even scattered here and there along the bor- 
ders of the narrow paths which divided the rice-patches on 
the plain. Now they are never seen except on the roof- 
ridges of Kuwa village; but there, during the season, every 
thatched house, from the shrine on the hill to the poor huts 


And the magic it wrought 
in old Japan 
By ETSU INAGAKI SUGIMOTO 


Illustrations by Katherine Sturges 


stretching along the bank of 
the crooked little river, where 
the women gather to do their 
washing, has its row of lilies 
nodding their golden heads 
above the brown sloped roof. 

If a villager is asked why 
the lilies grow only on the 


roofs, he will tell you this story of Aki. 

A long time ago, in a little cottage on the edge of the 
village, a young girl named Aki lived with her grand- 
mother. Like almost everyone else in the village, the grand- 
mother was a silk weaver. 


The soft thud of her wooden 
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loom could be heard all day long as the shuttle flew in and 
out—in and out—working patterns of birds and blossoms 
in many colored threads of silk. Poor Aki could do little 
else than sit outside in the sunshine, or clumsily stir the 
kettle of bubbling dye swinging from the long pole above 
the fireplace in the center of the room, for a terrible burn 
in babyhood had left her crippled. She could only limp 
about, with her right arm hanging helpless by her side and 
her left hand so scarred and twisted that it was almost 
a useless burden. But Aki was the jewel of her grand- 
mother’s heart, and the little home was filled with content. 

Kuwa village was renowned throughout the valley for 
its beautiful dyeing, but its greatest fame came from the 
wonderful black thread in some of the patterns. For years 
there had been sharp competition among the dyers in an 
effort to produce a pure black color, for the metal-tainted 
water of the moun- 
tain streams turned 
their most promising 
efforts into a disap- 
pointing bluish, 


grayish or rusty A 
















black. It would have seemed a hopeless task, only that the 
black threads in the silk woven by the grandmother were 
always of the soft, deep hue of midnight. Her skill was 
the envy of the entire valley, but only she and Aki knew 
that the wonderful dye could be made only on a moonlight 
night, and that the dewy petals of the tiger lily, crushed in 
a bag, must be thrown into the dye before its cooling. 
This simple formula had been always within easy reach 
of any dyer in the valley, for it lay hidden in the mysterious 
words of the Dyers’ Puzzle Song, an ancient ditty care- 
lessly sung by everyone while stirring the boiling dye: 
“Where breath of heaven and scrap of earth 
Unite in silver light, 
(Oh stir! Oh stir! Oh stir!) 
Torn bits of night on golden sky 
With sparkling jewels from on high 
Unloose a magic might. 
(Oh stir! Oh stir! Oh stir!)” 


This was how the grandmother discovered the secret. 
When Aki was about twelve years old, a sudden mountain 
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torrent had swept both of her parents to a tragic death. 
One sad day a few weeks later, the old grandmother was 
kneeling before the shrine and wondering how she was to 
get rice for her little crippled granddaughter and herself. 
Dulled with sorrowful thoughts, she only half heard Aki’s 
soft voice singing the Puzzle Song as she stirred the steam- 
ing kettle. Gradually the familiar words mingled with the 
soft, regular rub of the wooden stick and the bubble— 
bubble—bubble of the boiling dye, until they were almost 
lost; and when slowly they came drifting back, they seemed 
to carry to the troubled mind a new meaning that she had 
not found in them before: 


“An earnest hope, a patient hand, 
A summer moon's pale light, 
(Oh stir! Oh stir! Oh stir!) 
A golden lily wet with dew 
Its velvet spots of ebon hue— 

This spells the secret’s might. 
(Oh stir! Oh stir! Oh stir!)” 


At first she listened indifferently, but as the 
soft voice went on, a dim memory of an old 
tradition that a secret of the ancient dyers was 
hidden in the song, came to her. Then, sud- 
denly as a quick clash of bells, the meaning 
untangled itself from the words, 
and breathless with solemn awe, 
she bowed her head reverently 
to the floor. The merciful gods. 
in pity for her anxiety, had re- 
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vealed to her the long hidden secret. 

From that wonderful hour her skill 
increased, and soon comfort and quiet 
content crept into the little cottage. 
And from that hour also, there had 
been held close in the grandmother’s 
heart a supreme longing to present, 
as a votive offering to the village 
shrine, a woven banner expressing 
- her gratitude to the gods for their 
gracious favor in her hour of need. This desire was always 
with her and, one by one, she saved tiny reels of silk until 
at last she had enough to carry out her sacred plan. The 
banner was to be of snowy white holding a sheaf of tiger 
lilies, their golden petals flecked with spots of the magic 
black. She would use only the first threads of the new 
dyeing, and every thread should hold a prayer of thanks 
from her grateful heart. 

One calm night when once more the lilies were beginning 
to bloom, the grandmother stood outside the door and with 
a reverent face watched the rounding moon. The next 
morning she examined her loom carefully, then, wiping 
it all over with a damp cloth, she strung it with threads 
from the treasured reels. All afternoon the shuttle flew back 
and forth, the snowy path jerking clumsily over the wooden 
roll. The grandmother’s heart was filled with sacred joy, 
and little Aki hobbled about her simple duties planning 
happily for the following night when the moon would be 
full and they could make the magic dye. 

But something had happened which they did not know. 
A few days before, the daimio of the province had passed 
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All the roof-ridge was a splen- 
dor of golden lilies, exactly 
like the floating lilies of her 
dream 
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through the valley on an official journey to Yedo capital. 
One of his retainers, while commenting on the unusual 
beauty of the women of Etchu, had remarked that he had 
heard it was due to a face powder which they made from 
the crushed roots of the tiger lily. The daimio was a stern 
man, and believing that such vanity and waste of ground 
should be checked, he ordered that all lily plants be de- 
stroyed at once and that hereafter every foot of ground 
be used for food only. For there were no lilies on the roofs 
in those days. Such was the order of the daimio. 

The next day was a busy one for every village in the val- 
ley—and a gay one as well, for, making a jolly holiday of 
what could not be helped, the rice farmers went out’ with 
their wooden hoes and the silk weavers joined them, 
all laughing and singing as they worked. 

The grandmother’s cottage stood on the top of a hill, 
partly hidden from the village by the trees of the shrine. 
Thus it happened that she knew nothing of the decree 
posted on the proclamation board in the market place, until 
the unusual sounds of talking and shouting came to her ears. 
Then she was told. All that sad afternoon she and Aki 
sat beneath the eaves silently watching the laughing groups 
of men going along the road carrying big squares of cloth 
on their backs, from the bulging sides of which hung 
broken and withered lily plants. 

That night the moon was full, but the little cottage was 
silent and dark. When morning came the grandmother 
with a heavy heart removed the white banner and stretched 
the loom with threads of grey and blue for a pattern in 
which was no thread of black. Twice that day Aki slowly 
limped her way to the village shrine and, lifting her poor 
twisted hand, pulled the cloth rope. With the clash of the 
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little bells mingled her broken words of prayer that the 
gods would find some way to help her troubled grandmother. 

All the next day the wooden loom thumped on its usual 
way, the shuttle flew in and out, and Aki stirred the steam- 
ing dye and prayed to the gods. 

That night she had a dream. She thought she was walk- 
ing home from the shrine when, lifting her eyes, she saw 
floating in the sky above the thatched roof of the hut, a 
mass of golden lilies splashed with spots of velvety black. 
When morning came, she sat a long time outside the door 
in the sunshine, busily thinking. Then she went for her 
daily visit to the shrine but she did not return by the usual 
road. She took a longer path around the edge of the bam- 
boo forest. The ground was rough and broken in many 
places where the men had uprooted the lilies, and some 
torn stems lay here and there. Aki followed the irregular 
trail, stopping once in a while to pick up a limp, half- 
withered stalk. Once she sat down to rest, and pulling 
her sleeve before her eyes, she cried softly. Then she 
bravely lifted her head and limped on again, always watch- 
ing the ground carefully as she walked. 

That night just at the Hour of Ox—the mystic hour— 
the moon looked down with kindly eyes upon a frightened 
girl who was slowly and awkwardly climbing to the 
thatched roof of a village hut. Carefully her poor maimed 
hand pushed some lily bulbs into the damp moss gath-red 
along the roof-ridge, and then she climbed down again 
and crept into her bed with a trembling hope in her heart. 
For several days she waited. Then one night she climbed 
to the roof again, and saw, peeping from the damp moss, 
many slender green blades struggling their way to the light. 

(Continued on page 43) 








Noashak’s Growing Up 


She looked impudently out from the top of the world, and ruled all she 
looked on—-a great explorer tells of his adventures zn the far North 


HE first time I met Noa- 

shak, daughter of Mama- 

yauk and step-daughter of 
Mamayauk’s husband, Ilavinirk, 
I don’t remember about seeing 
her but I do remember all about hearing her, for she was 
screaming at the top of her lungs in violent childish anger. 
I think she must have been either three or four years old, 
but I did not take enough interest in her at that time to 
ask her parents. They would have been able to tell me her 
age then, but three or four years later when I did ask, they 
had so far forgotten that they could not agree within a year 
as to whether she was seven or eight years old. For the un- 
civilized Eskimos take no interest in their own ages or that 
of anybody else, except roughly to speak of children, 
youths, grown people, middle-aged, or old. 

Eskimo children differ from each other just as ours, 
neither more nor less. I think Noashak must have been 
by nature about as bad as any girl can be, violent in 
temper, selfish, domineering, petulant, and nearly all 
the other bad adjectives. Certainly she was worse than 
any other Eskimo girl in the neighborhood, and all the 
people commented on it, but in a much more friendly 
way than would be the case among us. We 
would speak of such things with condemnation, 
but they only pointed them out as interesting, 
showing how Noashak differed from other girls. 

I met Noashak and her parents in 1906 
merely on a friendly basis, for dur- 
ing my first expedition I had no 
Eskimos working for me. My sec- 
ond expedition, from 1908-1912, 
was larger and I hired 
some Eskimos, among 3 
them Noashak’s parents, 








By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON and for four years they were in 
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our employ. Sometimes they 
traveled with us on long journeys 
by whale-boat or dog sledge, and 
sometimes they were in charge of 
our base camp at Langton Bay when I was off perhaps in 
Coronation Gulf or somewhere else, so that I did not see 
them for half a year at a time. 

Like most Eskimo girls, Noashak was at her worst 
around the age of seven or eight. She was then taking full 
advantage of her freedom. She was never punished for 
anything she succeeded in doing and only seldom re- 
strained from the bad things people caught her doing: 

Eventually she developed a 

f budding sense of responsi- 

bility, although two or three 

years later than most Es- 

kimo girls. They are ordi- 

narily bad till they are nine, 

but Noashak was bad till 
she was twelve. 

The winter of 1909 we 
started without foreboding 
on what turned out to be one 
of the worst journeys 
I have ever made in 
the Arctic, and so said 
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all my Eskimo companions. In my party was 
a feeble old man, Kunasluk, whom I had 
taken because his son, who supported him, 
was going on a trip for us to Cape Parry, 
about a hundred miles away, to fetch a 
sledload of whale blubber which we needed 
to eat along with the lean meat of the caribou 
on which we were going to live, inland. 

We were traveling up Horton River and 
the rest of our party consisted of the Ilavin- 
irk-Mamayauk-Noashak family who were 
really guides, too, for they knew that coun- 
try. Ilavinirk, especially, had been all over 
it a few years before when he had been em- 
ployed by a whaling captain to go into the 
Horton River and hunt bush rabbits and 
ptarmigan (a kind of small grouse) as fresh 
meat for the whaling ship. He had had good 
luck on that hunt and now assured us that 
there would be no difficulty in getting food. 
We had between two and three hundred 
miles to go to a place where three other 
Eskimos of ours and I had been hunting 
earlier in the year and where we had laid up 
a store of caribou meat—the lean meat for 
which we wanted blubber just as people 
want butter for their bread or gravy for their 
potatoes. It is very hard to live on bread 
alone but not nearly so hard to live on bread and butter. 
You cannot live ten weeks on lean meat alone, but you can, 
if you want to, live ten years on lean and fat together. 

Everything went wrong traveling up Horton River. To 
begin with, we had a blizzard right in our faces for several 
days and could not move at all. When we began traveling, 
it turned out that the wind had not been blowing hard 
enough in most of the river to pack down the snow, for it 
was so sheltered with spruce trees and willows. As a re- 
sult; we would have sunk to the knee at every step, ex- 
cept for our snowshoes. The poor dogs, trying to pull, 
wallowed to their bellies, so that we had to push the sledge 
and help them along. 

Even while we still had enough to eat, old Kunasluk 
could do no more than walk along behind. Noashak’s 
mother, Mamayauk, usually walked ahead with her snow- 
shoes, breaking the trail, 








The rabbits were white, the ptarmigan were 
white, the snow was white, and the dark 
bushes were covered with snow, so that we 
almost never saw a rabbit, although there 
were lots of tracks, and almost never saw the 
ptarmigan, although we often heard them 
fly away. 

Our food gradually gave out, for we had 
been intending to live on ptarmigan and 
rabbits. All we had was seal oil, which 
was no more disagreeable to us than olive oil 
would be to you. But you can’t drink olive 
oil, or, rather, you could drink it but you 
could not keep it down. The same applies 
to Eskimos. The way you eat oil is with a 
salad. The way the Eskimos eat oil is to 
dip pieces of meat into it as you might dip 
meat into gravy, or else to dip the fingers 
into the oil and lick them off as a small boy 
might do with jam or cream. So we used 
to make a kind of salad out of tea leaves or 
the leaves of the local bushes, and sometimes 
out of long-haired caribou,skins which we 
cut in pieces and soaked in the oil. 

What little food we had, we kept for the 
seven-year-old Noashak whoétte her fill 
without the least compunction, never offer- 
ing to give a mouthful to one of us, although 
she understood perfectly how hungry we were. 

But that was natural enough and did not worry me. What 
did worry me was that no matter how heavy the load might 
be or how deep the snow, and no matter how weak the dogs 
were getting and how tired we all were, Noashak sat on the 
load and rode every step of the way, making unfavorable 
and sometimes sarcastic comment on our slow speed, the lazi- 
ness of certain dogs and the frequency with which we 
stopped. She thought it strange, if we were in such a 
hurry as we said we were, that we rested so much. 

By what evidently seemed to her a just or an artistic 
balance, Noashak rested on the sledge while we worked, 
and played while we rested. She loved to walk on snow- 
shoes, and so she would strap on a pair and run around 
us in circles. She equally loved to slide down hill and 
would sometimes recommend that if we were going to stop 
anyway, we might as well 








while Ilavinirk and I took 
turns, one of us pulling 
and pushing on the sledge, 
and the other hunting 
along the river bank in 
search of game, always 
without luck, for it was 
mid-winter -and the sun 
never rose above the 
southern horizon. Had the 
sky been clear, there would 
have been twilight bright 
enough for hunting or 
reading a newspaper from 
about ten in the morning 
until two in the afternoon. |] 
But with the clouds, snow /e # 
and fog, it was difficult / 
to see much even at 
twelve o’clock noon. 
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stop by this or that steep 
snow bank so that she 
could scramble up and 
slide down, scramble up 
and slide down, as long as 
we stopped. 

All this seemed quite 
normal to her parents and 
old Kunasluk, but I had 
been with the Eskimos 
only three years at that 
time and did not quite 
have their point of view. 
So I suggested to Ilavin- 
irk and Mamayauk that, 
(Continued on 

page 42) 











Kupanna, one of Noashak’s friends, removing blubber from a seal skin 












“Now then,” contin- 
ued Mlle. Dollet, 
“the young ladies 
turn to their escorts 
on the right and en- 
gage them in con- 
versati@n.’’ Nan 
turned. Next to her 
sat Germaine 





AN CLAUSSON stood on the pier of the Cunard 
Steamship Company and faced her father. 

“Let’s get the goodbyes over with, Dad,” she 
said briskly, holding out her slim hand. “It’s the worst 
part of going away.” 

“I hope so,” muttered Old Man Clausson gloomily. “I'm 
sort of peckish about you traipsing all over Europe alone, 
now the time’s actually come.” i 

“Well of all things,” Nan looked at her father in amaze- 
ment. “Did you or did you not cross these United States 
lefore you were fifteen?” 

“T reckon I did,” admittcd her father. “But that was 
different. I wasa boy.... ” 

“Rats!’? Nan squared her shoulders. ‘“‘What’s being a 
hoy got to do with it? You were littler than I, and you 
were poor, and sometimes you were hungry, and most of the 
time you went on foot, while I’m traveling de luxe and 
being met the second I land at the other end. There’s noth- 
ing to it.” 

“T hope you are met all right,” he grumbled. 

“Oh, I will be,” said Nan regretfully. ““Adventures just 
don’t happen any more.” 

“You're a caution,” her father’s eyes rested on her with 
admiration. ‘“‘Now mind you don’t get lost.” 

“Lost,” echoed Nan scornfully. “Not a chance. Boat 
bounded on the north, south, east, and west by water. 
And a prissy Mademoiselle taking me in tow the minute I 
land. Say, Dad, I don’t think it’s going to be much fun 
going to school over there.” 

‘Maybe not, daughter,” conceded her father, “but you’ve 
got it to do. Promised your mother to make a lady of you, 
and I can’t back out on that now. Buck up, pardner, vou 
can bear it.” 

“IT suppose I can,” Nan said ruefully. ‘“There’s the 


he Thing 


She could ride all the 


father’s ranch and she 
A’s in math—but it did 
we ae French boarding school 
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whistle, Dad. 
Mind if I kiss 
you?” 

Old Man Claus- 
son laughed as he 
pulled his daugh- 
ter into the circle of his powerful arms. They were not a 
demonstrative pair, but the current between them ran all 
the deeper for being silent. 

“Cable me when you land,” he said, releasing her after 
a moment. “And—Ged bless you.” 

In spite of her courageous words, Nan Clausson was 
very lonely as the liner steamed out of the harbor leaving 
even the Statue of Liberty behind. And the seven days 
that followed did little to abate this feeling, since a heavy 
sea kept most of the passengers in their cabins for the 
greater part of the trip and, in spite of her apparent sel f- 
assurance, she was too shy to make overtures to the few 
people who did venture out on deck. 

Nancy Clausson was an only child. Her father, Old 
Man Clausson, as all his intimates called him, was several 
times a millionaire, having labored with his hands and 
with his head ever since boyhood. His clothes were always 
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That Counts 


horses on her 
made straight 


not count in a 
—or did it? 
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preposterous, his table man- 

, ners atrocious, and the way 

f he talked frightful—there 

was no denying that—but he 

was a power. And something of this forcefulness the girl 
Nan had inherited from him. 

While her mother lived Nan had roamed the ranch, a 
fair haired, bare-footed, fearless hoyden. But soon after 
his wife’s death Old Man Clausson’s attitude toward his 
daughter changed. He insisted that she go East to a 
fashionable boarding school, that she be taught the entire 
curriculum from Latin to side-saddle riding, and that she 
be made into his idea of a bona fide young lady. 

At fifteen Nan had exhausted the possibilities at Miss 
Thurston’s and Old Man Clausson decided upon a year 
on the other side before sending her to college. It was like 
him to select a school outside of Paris and attended wholly 
by French students. It was also like him to send Nan over 
by herself. The only thing about it all that was not like 
him was his momentary qualm at parting from his girl! 

Nan arrived at Havre little the worse for wear. Though 
she had been ill the first few days of the voyage, the last 
days of bracing air had more than compensated, and her 
cheeks were flushed with health and her eyes sparkling as 
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“As you see,” said 
Germaine,‘‘there are 
some things money 
cannot buy. For ex- 
ample, good taste 
and breeding— 
money cannot buy 
these. Family— 
money cannot buy 
that. Refinement— 
money is of no help 
there”’ 
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Sore . 


she stood on the pier waiting impatiently to be claimed. 

“Like a piece of baggage,” she said ruefully to herself. 
“Only I'm not marked ‘Important’ or ‘Rush’ or ‘Fragile’.” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,” a slim youth addressed her in 
faultless English. “I am Victor Dollet. May I have the 
honor of conducting you?” 

“Not so fast,” Nan stood her ground. ‘Conducting me 
where ?” 

“To my aunt, Mademoiselle Dollet, principal of the 
school for young ladies,” explained the young man with 
quaint precision. 

Nan stifled a desire to shout with mirth. 

“Lead me to her,” she said, picking up her small hand- 
bag. “We die but once.” 

If the youth was puzzied, his astonishment did not inter- 
fere with his manners. Politely, but firmly, he took the 
hag from Nan’s hand, and then guided her by her elbow to 
where a tall, aristocratic lady in black was waiting. 

‘““My aunt,” he said formally, “I present Mademoiselle 
Clausson.” 

Nan bit her lips to keep from giggling. 

“My dear child,” said Mlle. Dollet, bending forward 
slightly, ‘“‘you made a pleasant voyage ?” 

“Not very,” replied Nan truthfully, “I was sick most 
of the time.” 
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It seemed to Nan that at the mention of her seasickness 
a look of distaste crossed Mlle. Dollet’s face. 

“Tf it caused you to be confined to your cabin, it is then 
not regrettable,” she said quickly. “I hide not from you 
that I have no approval for a young girl crossing alone the 
ocean. I wrote this distinctly to monsieur, your father.” 

Nan conquered an impulse to answer back and say that 
she was an American, a ridiculous retort but one which 
would have exactly expressed her feeling at that moment. 
Instead she inquired after her luggage. 

“My nephew attends to it, my child,” explained Mlle. 
Dollet. “It is for this I brought him to Havre. It is always 
better to have a man to deal with the porters.” 

With difficulty Nan repressed a smile of amusement at 
hearing Victor referred to as a man. He was probably 
no older than she, but in his aunt’s attitude toward him 
there was actually a trace of deference. 

“T should like to send father a cable,’”? Nan said sud- 
denly. ‘‘He will be expecting it.” 

“A cable is of great expense,” Mlle. Dollet arched her 
eyebrows. “Will not a letter suffice?” 

“No, it won't,” Nan’s voice was impatient. 
“I promised to let him hear as soon as I 
landed.” 

“Very well,” sighed Mlle. Dollet. ‘Victor 
will send it for you in a little moment.” 

After the “man” had attended to his various ~ 
duties, he installed his aunt and her charge in yi 
the compartment which he had reserved for 
them, and presently the train got under way. 

The trio stopped in Paris overnight. They 
had rooms in a pension which Mlle. Dollet 
always _ patronized 
when in the capital, 
and the following 
morning they took 
leave of Victor who, 
to Nan’s surprise, 
had to travel south 
to Dijon where he 
was going to school. 

“You mean to say 
that you came away 
for three days just 
to meet me?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“But certainly,” 
replied Victor seri- 
ously. “I could not 
permit my aunt to 
travel unaccompan- 
ied. Also there might 
have been difficulties 
with the customs, 
and then a man is 
necessary.” 

Here was an atti- 
tude which was for- 
eign to Nan. But, 
she reminded her- 
self, she was now in 
a foreign country. 

“Well, thanks for 
helping us struggle along,” she said, holding out her hand. 

The French boy bowed over her outstretched hand with- 
out touching it. 

“It was a pleasure,” he murmured solemnly. 

He kissed the blue-veined hand of his aunt as he bade 
her goodbye and walked swiftly from the platform. He did 
not wait to see the train leave. Nothing sentimental about 
him, at any rate. 





















“Does your nephew always act like that?” asked Nan 
incredulously. 

“He is a young man very well brought up,” replied Mlle. 
Dollet rather severely. 

Nan wondered what she had done or said to merit the 
implied reproach. However, her curiosity about the school 
to which she was going soon caused her to forget Victor and 
his super-perfect manners. 

“T wish you would tell me about the other girls at school, 
Mademoiselle Dollet,”’ she said, as the train pulled out of 
the station. 

“With pleasure,” replied the principal, “‘but I must warn 
you that you will frequently be scolded if you ask all the 
time questions. A young girl well brought up waits until 
she is addressed.” 

“Oh,” murmured Nan in a small voice. 

“However it is natural you should make mistakes in the 
beginning,” Mlle. Dollet’s voice was kind. “You are from 
America, so of course you have learned nothing of these 
things. Poor child, that is not your fault.” 

Nan was so as- 
tounded she couldn’t 
speak. Here she had 
taken honors in her 
class, passed college 
board examinations 
and made the basket- 
ball team, and Mile. 
Fiat Dollet said she had 
learned nothing. 

“Of course, they 
are most brave, the 
Americans,” contin- 
ued the Frenchwom- 
an. “We can never 
forget how _ they 
helped us in the war. 
It is a debt we can- 
not hope to repay. A 

\ debt of honor and of 
*’ love. Ah yes, the 
Americans are gal- 
lant, courageous, and 
good.” 

“Well if they are 
brave and gallant,” 
said Nan defiantly, 
“isn’t that the thing 
that counts?” 

“For a man, per- 
haps,” Mlle. Dollet 
shrugged her should- 
ers ever so slightly. 
“For a young girl it 
is, of course, quite 
different.” 

There was that in- 
comprehensible atti- 


; tude again. Why 
“Pardon, Mademoiselle,” a slim youth ad- shouldn't bravery 
dressed her in faultless English. “‘I am Victor ‘i = ae ; = ¢ 
Dollet. May I have the honor of conducting and gallantry and 


you?” goodness be just as 
important for a girl 


and sighed. 





as for a boy? Nan wondered 


“Do not trouble, child,” said Mlle. Dollet kindly, “you 
will soon learn. We will all teach you. And your comrades 
are nice girls, you will see. There are the Boucy sisters, 
for example—those girls have perfect deportment. They 
will be a splendid example. There is Yvette, your room- 
mate—she is a little too fat, but otherwise she is a good girl. 

(Continued on page 60 ) 














—enjoying the privileges of 


N February 22, 1889, 

there was born at 

Stubbing Court near 
Chesterfield a baby who was 
destined in after life for a 
career which neither her par- 
ents, her older sister and 
brother, nor even herself at a 
later age, could possibly have 
foreseen. Olave St. Clair 
Soames was the third and 
youngest child of Mr. Harold 
Soames, a man chiefly known 
among his friends for his love 
of beauty, whether in nature 
or art. 

Himself a painter of land- 
scapes, his one desire for his little family seemed to be to 
instil into them from the earliest age an adoration of the 
beautiful things in life, whether in poetry or prose, music, 
scenery, pictures or architecture. It was in his search for 
architectural beauty that he went from house to house, never 
living for more than a year or two in the same place, but 
each time finding a home more beautiful than the last. 

Hence, from her earliest babyhood, Olave was an ex- 
perienced mover. (I believe, now, the Chief Guide would 
tell you that her favourite—or almost favourite—occupa- 





was a Girl 


She rode and hiked and played 
in the green English lanes—this 


girl who was to become Chief 
Guide of England and wife of 
the founder of the Boy Scouts 
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being the youngest of the family 


When Olave Baden-Powell 


tion is turning mere houses 
into homes.) At the age of 
one, Olave moved with her 
family from Stubbing Court 
to West House, Chesterfield, 
and here her early uneventful 
babyhood was spent, with a 
succession of French and En- 
glish nurses and nursery gov- 
ernesses. 

It was in her third home, 
Rhenishaw Hall, Derbyshire, 
that her education proper 
started, under the eye of 
Friede, a German governess, 
who is still a devoted friend 
of the family. 

Here, with her older brother and sister, Olave spent a 
happy early childhood, getting into the usual childish 
scrapes and mischief, learning her lessons, and suffering 
the disadvantages, while enjoying the privileges, of being 
the youngest of the family. It was at this home that the 
Chief Guide remembers three cart-horses strolling into 
the hall early one fine morning, and giving the household 
somewhat of a shock! 

It was here also that she performed a “good turn” worthy 

(Continued on page 40) 














Axel Gallen- 
Kallela,agreat 
Finnish artist, 
painted’ this 
picture, which 
illustrates a 
passage from 
the Kalevala, 
the Finnish 
epic whose 
hero is the 
Vainamoinen 
Miss Lindholm 
writes about 
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Vainamoi- 
nen’s singing 
brought him 
the enmity of 
the jealous 
Youkahainen, 
who has just 
shot an arrow 
at the great 
singer. Vaina- 
moinen’s song 
triumphs, how- 
ever, and lives 
to this day 














reeting from the Land of Song 


From far-off Finland a Girl Guide leader, who was a guest at 
our International Camp, sends this happy message to all gorls 


N Finland, country of 
the far North, where 
the summers are 

short and the winters long, we love perhaps most of all the 
season when the sun is high and gives life and joy. We 
all have known, I am sure, the feeling of happiness that 
comes to us on a radiant summer morning, when the dew 
still sparkles on leaves and flowers, and as we stroll along 
our path we feel how wonderful is life, how all that seemed 
hard and heavy disappears—and softly we sing to our- 
selves a song to life and to the Giver of all life. Every 
Girl Scout has known this feeling, particularly at camp, 
and we all have felt it, too, in our faraway home, Finland. 

Our country has been called poor, and so it is, perhaps, 
in many ways. But we have one enviable treasure which 
we cherished beyond riches—the gift of song. That gift has 
been ours from earliest times and to us it is a sacred trea- 
sure. 

Listen to the words of the saga: 

Long, long ago, in the earliest days of the world, there 
lived an old and wise singer, Vainamoinen. Everything in 
nature spoke to him. He wanted to catch the soar of the 
wind, the whispering sound in the fir-trees, he wanted io 
gather the sunlight as it falls in golden pattern on the moss, 
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which softly covers our 
hard gray rocks and 
mountains. He wanted 
to catch the salty smell of seaweed and ocean breezes, the 
sweet fragrance of all the waves as they break softly on the 
beaches. He wanted to put them in his song. 

The birch tree gave him her white trunk for the frame 
of his harp, the maiden who, singing, awaited the coming 
of her beloved a beautiful summer evening, gave of her long 
golden tresses for strings to the harp, the cuckoo, whose 
call is the first messenger of spring, gave the fasteners to 
the string, and so the harp, kantele, was completed. Softly 
Vainamoinen touched the strings, and they sang a melody 
so wonderful and full of sadness. All the animals and 
birds came to listen, all the trolls and fairies and even the 
humans came, crying with joy at what they heard; and 
so the song was given to soothe and cheer and inspire. 

And ever since, our nation has told in song and music of 
their happiness and of their longing; song has helped us 
in times when our very existence seemed threatened; song 
has united us in the strife, and now—when at last our 
dreams of liberty have been fulfilled—our song has risen in 
triumphant thanksgiving to Him who has held his shielding 
hand over our nation and our country. 
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old Chinatown 
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De Alton Valentine 


T WAS the first day of the 
That extensive quarter of old 


was dressed in its most gorgeous 
attire. And Chinatown, in those 
bygone days, was the most pictur- 
esque spot in the United States. 
Yellow banners, embroidered with 
black dragons, fluttered gailv in the 
breeze; beautiful many-colored 
paper lanterns hung in every door- 
way, and the inevitable firecrackers, 
without which no Chinese celebra- 
tion is complete, popped and banged 
and sizzled underfoot, overhead and 
everywhere. China lilies in great 
profusion scented the air, mingling 
their delicate perfume with the 
pungent odor of sandal-wood. 


and open-hearted.” 








The Decision 


A grim old god he was— 
surely not one to befriend sad 
Sing Lee; and yet it was to 
him she turned in this story \ 
of the lantern hung streets of \ 
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Chinese New Year festival. | 


San Francisco known as Chinatown 








A small figure in 

green blouse and pur- 

ple pantaloons came 

running down Dupont 
Street 


seg! 
as 


The streets were crowded with Chinese men and women pression, “I wish you happiness and prosperity.” Together 
and children decked out in gaudy gowns and blouses and with these exchanges of compliments, the word “Milo” 
pantaloons, and wearing all the cheap jewelry and other (“Come and observe”) rang out from every booth and 
finery that could be collected for the occasion. Vendors bazaar; for many new toys and sweetmeats and fireworks 
stood on every corner, selling golden California oranges, fresh from the Flowery Kingdom, were now being placed 
candied limes, lichee and betel nuts, and the popular pre- on sale for the first time. 
served ginger root so dear to the Mongolian palate. The At a small orange stand on a corner of the busiest 
markets—and there were many in Chinatown—were filled thoroughfare, Dupont Street, a white woman stood con- 
with anxious purchasers, and money was fast changing versing with a fruit seller. She was a sweet-faced little 
hands, with little of the customary bargaining and haggling woman with rosy cheeks, large brown eyes and snow-white 
that is characteristic of the race—for the New Year is a hair. That was Mrs. Westbrook. 
festival that “brings ill luck to the parsimonious, and the There was probably no better known person in all China- 
blessings and good will of the gods to those who are liberal town than Mrs. Westbrook. What a remarkable little lady 


she was! She was known among the Chinese of San Fran- 


“Kong He Faw Choy” is the watchword of the Chinese _ cisco as the “White Governess”. She had spent many years 
New Year, and it was heard everywhere on this bright in China as a missionary, and was now at the head of one 
February afternoon. It is equivalent to our English ex- 


of the Chinese mission houses in the Golden Gate City. 


















She spoke the Chinese language 
easily—and that’s a wonderful 
thing, when you come te think 
of it, for the Chinese language is 
a stumbling block for many 
linguists. 

She was to be seen nearly 
every day in the Chinese quarter 
of San Francisco, going about 
among the poor, helping the un- 
fortunate, tending the sick and 
doing all the good in her power. 
The more intelligent of the 
Orientals loved her, in spite of 
her religion, while the ignorant 
disliked her and called 
her “devil woman.” 

On this occasion 
she _ stood chatting 
pleasantly with Wong 
Chow, the fruit seller, 
one of her most faith- 
ful friends, wishing 
him joy and success 
during the next twelve 
months, and paying 
him liberally for a 
half-dozen of his 
largest oranges. 

“And by the way, 
friend Wong Chow,” 
she went on in the 
precise Chinese which 
so delighted those 
Mongolians who knew 
the little lady well 
enough to appreciate 
her, “I want you to 
give me some in- 
formation. You have \" 
always been ready to 
help me in befriend- 
ing those of your 
people who needed my aid. I learn that the 
barber, Suey Chang, died last week, ieaving 
his little daughter, Sing Lee, alone in the 
world. Do you know anything about it, 
friend Wong? Or where the girl is now?” 

“Respected lady,” replied the Chinaman, in the flowery 
language of his race, “the gods of the festival must have 
placed the words you have just uttered between your beau- 
tiful lips—for the gods seem to love you, even though you 
believe not in them. I had intended this very moment to 
speak to you in regard to the unfortunate child, Sing Lee, 
who is at this very instant sorely in need of your attention 
and protection. Suey Chang’s death was very sudden, and 
he left no provision whatever for the little girl. The barber 
was ever a thoughtless, thriftless man. The child has no 
relatives in America, and Sam Woo, the shoemaker, and 
his wife have taken her to raise. Sam Woo is a wicked 
man—well his wife knows that—whom the gods will visit 
with wrath ere many moons have passed. Already he treats 
the child with cruelty, despite all his wife can do.” 

A troubled expression came over the kindly face of the 
White Governess. 

“So I have heard, friend Wong Chow,” she said. “And 
Sing Lee is so little and so frail.”’ 

“But so clever!”’ exclaimed the fruit seller, with twin- 
kling eyes. ““Would you have me speak further upon this 
subject, beloved mother ?”’ 

“Indeed, yes—say all there is to say,” assented Mrs. 
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Sam Woo sprang to his feet, unable to 
disappointment. “‘The girl is mine!” he 
the laws of our people to take her from 


Westbrook. The fruit seller arranged his wares and continued : 

“Then, fair lady, I must tell you that only last night, on 
the very eve of the New Year, the brutal Sam Woo outraged 
the gods of our festival by beating her with his leather 
strap. And all because she dared to disobey some unjust 
demand. Had Sing Lee been his own, the gods would have 
eaten up the sacrilegious fellow at once, but, as it is, they 
will bide their time and punish him as they see fit.” 

“And the girl—what about Sing Lee?” 

“Sing Lee ran away,” returned Wong Chow, quickly, 
his face lighting up, ‘‘and is now in hiding. Sam Woo has 
searched everywhere for her, but her whereabouts remain 
a mystery.” 

As he concluded speaking the fruit seller's face broke 
into a smile. 

“Ah, friend Wong Chow, your eyes tell me something!” 
cried the missionary. ‘You know where Sing Lee hides.” 

Wong Chow glanced about cautiously, to make sure that 
their conversation was not overheard. Then he nodded. 

“Sweet lady, I do know,” he said. “But to you alone 
would I impart this information. Sing Lee shall never 
return to that brute of a shoemaker if I can prevent it. But 
the difficulty is this—Sam Woo succeeded in having him- 
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restrain his anger and 
exclaimed. “’Tis against 
her guardian” 


ie 
ee 
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self appointed the legal guardian of Sing 
Lee, and no girl or boy may be taken 
away from parents or guardians without 
their consent, unless the gods show by some supernatural 
sign that they sanction a new guardian. You would be- 
friend Sing Lee?” 

“Ves, friend Wong Chow, I am most anxious about her 
welfare.” 

“Then harken to me, White Governess,” and the fruit 
seller lowered his voice again. ‘Last night, near the hour 
of ten, as I was closing up my business, I saw a little figure 
in green blouse and purple pantaloons, come running down 
Dupont Street. It was the poor little orphan, Sing Lee. On 
her face was a look of pain and fright. Before I could utter 
a word, she sped past my fruit stand and, after hesitating 
in instant or two in front of the building of the Hop Tsing 
Tong, she dashed through the doorway and up the stair- 
way which leads to the sacred Joss Temple of the society. 
A moment later, Sam Woo, the shoemaker, came hurrying 
down the street, his leather strap in his hand. His brow 
was dark with anger. He stopped at the corner here beside 
my stand, and gazed about him in a puzzled manner. ‘Did 
you see that r-naway brat?’ he asked of me, as he trembled 
with rage. ‘Which way did she go—round the corner or up 
the stairway?’ I answered promptly that she must have 
disappeared around the corner. *Twas not the truth, re- 
spected lady,” added Wong Chow, apologetically, “but 
surely the gods will forgive me for that lie.” 

The White Governess nodded, and told him to go on with 
his story. 
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“Sam Woo refused to be- 
lieve me,” continued the 
fruit seller. “He said he 
was almost certain that he 
had seen the child dart up 
the stairs. And so he, too, 
hastened up to the Joss 
House of the Tong. I 
groaned and said to myself, 
‘All is up with poor little 
Sing Lee!’ Imagine my 
astonishment, gentle pa- 
troness, when the shoemaker 
came downstairs empty- 
handed, saying, with a 
black scowl, that she must 
have fled around the corner 
after all. He started off 
again in pursuit. I am a 
member of the Hop Tsing 
Tong and, knowing the 
Joss House of our society 
thoroughly, I could not but 
wonder where Sing Lee had 
managed to conceal herself. 
There are no furnishings 
in the sacred room—nothing 
but the Joss himself, seated 
cross-legged on a platform 
at one end of the apartment. 
When I closed up my busi- 
ness for the night I went 
directly to the temple to 
offer up my New Year’s 
prayer. There were several 
members of the society 
kneeling before the Joss 
with foreheads to the floor, 
and I joined them in wor- 
ship. At the same time I 
searched the holy chamber 
with my eyes for signs of the 
runaway child’s  where- 
cbouts, but could discover 
none. Then, of a sudden, a 
thought struck me—and I 
knew at once where the clever Sing Lee was hiding.” 

Wong Chow’s smile broadened until it became a grin. 
The White Governess, who had been listening intently to 
his story, clutched the sleeve of his blouse excitedly, as she 
exclaimed: 

“Not inside the Joss, friend Wong?” 

Friend Wong nodded his head and closed one eye in a 
humorous wink. 

“But how is that possible?” demanded the little mis- 
sionary. 

“Because she is so small—so very small,” explained the 
Chinaman. ‘For a girl of fifteen years, her tiny doll-like 
figure is remarkable. I doubt if she ever grows any larger. 
I think she will always be something of a midget. Perhaps 
that is why Sam Woo wishes to keep her—to make money 
out of her, as a curiosity in years to come.” 

“But how could she contrive to get inside the wooden 
god ?” 

“Easily enough, White Governess, for one of her pro- 
portions. There is an opening in the side of the Joss, covered 
by a silken curtain—a very little opening, ’tis true, but big 
enough to admit a mite like Sing Lee. My deduction of her 
escape from the shoemaker is this—when Sing Lee, terror- 
stricken, entered the sacred temple after her flight down 
(Continued on page 62) 

















These Girl Guides 
of Budapest, Hun- 
gary, camp in the 
ruins of the his- 
toric old castle, 
Visegrad. What a 
place for ghost 
stories when the 
moon comes up 
and the wind tells 
shivering tales of 
far-away times! 





Surely one would 
gladly exchange 
even the loved 
tent or shack 
under the pines to 
sleep in the ball- 
room of a real 
castle—or an open 
fire under the 
trees for cooking 
in an ancient cav- 
ernous fireplace 


Camps Around the Worl 


Wherever the sun sets—down in the tropics, and in the far 
North, under palm trees and fir trees and in the shade of old 
castles, Girl Scouts and Girl Guides have pitched their tents 


OONLIGHT in India 


By GERTRUDE M. BARNES 


letters go on to describe the 


and Girl Guides ’round anda our far-away friends from everywhere things girls do in camp, from 


a camp fire—folk danc- 
ing in the twilight by Lake Inawashiro in Japan—Scotch 
Guides in striped and plaid mackintoshes, bare-legged but 
shod in “gum boots,” racing through the heather for camp 
tea on the moor—French girls in camp on the high red 
cliffs of Brittany, under the poplars of Normandy, beneath 
the singing pines of a mountain camp in Alsace, or beside 
the Mediterranean in old Provence—everywhere Girl Scouts 
and Girl Guides are camping! More and more their leaders 
write over to Helen Ferris, “What do the girls of our coun- 
try like best to do? To camp, of course!” Many of the 


reveille or “jerks,” on down 
through swimming—how they love it!—and games and 
camp fire. And always they show, whether from England 
or Japan or Alaska or Chile, how much this camp life is 
the same and how dear it is to the hearts of Girl Scouts 
and Girl Guides the world over. 

Who wouldn’t feel at home in this Scotch camp, for in- 
stance? It lies near Cockburnspath, which is “a wee 
fishing village,” as a Girl Guide writes from there. »She 
continues, “in fact, it’s hardly even a village—a few 
cottages cluster ’round the tiny harbor, and there are a 








few houses, two shops, and a kirk on the main road about 
a mile inland. Our camp lay a mile east of the village, 
down in Pease Glen. Behind the camp the ground rises 
steeply and then more gradually until it merges into wild 
moorland; but near the sea in this sheltered glen it is partly 
wooded, and in early spring the ground is starred with 
primroses. Two burns trickle down from the moors. They 
join each other just below the camp and turn an old mill- 
wheel. Our kitchen was close beside the mill, and the water 
lashing down the wooden slope made a splendid spray for 
scouring dishes; it also served us as a shower bath on our 
way back from bathing. On each side of the camp rose 
bracken-covered slopes, and in front of us stretched the sea, 
only ten minutes distant. So there we were, surrounded by 
all we could wish. 

“Our usual day is like this. At six o'clock all is still. 
Rabbits scuttle hither and thither, and an inquisitive robin 
settles himself on the wild rose bush outside our tent door. 
At six-thirty the cook awakes. She hurries and wakens three 
other unfortunate individuals who struggle up. However, 
a good wash in the burn dispels all cobwebs, and soon 
the kitchen fire is blazing merrily, and the porridge is being 
carefully stirred. 

“At seven-thirty the rest of the camp is roused, and how 
joyfully the cooks call them up! At eight we have prayers, 
the colors are hoisted, then breakfast—and ‘those who 
did not fancy porridge during the first few days, now re- 
turn for second helpings. After breakfast the tents are 
tidied, inspection takes place, and orderlies go about their 
duties. 

“At twelve a contingent goes forth to bathe. How good is 
the scent of the warm grass as we dash off to the sea, crush- 
ing out the essence from thyme and white clover! Through 
patches of rest-harrow we scamper until at last we arrive 
on the beach. Then in we go, drawing up first one foot 
and then the other, and reserving the moment of torture 
as long as possible. Others prance on the very edge, and 
the Captain has great difficulty in persuading them to come 
in at all, but in the end all join the happy throng. Don’t 
imagine we are cowards. Our sea is very cold, and really 
sometimes a good deal of courage is required for that first 
plunge. Then home, and a final splash under that fasci- 
nating water-wheel, while the trout dart away in disgust 
at the invasion. (We caught two trout during our stay, 


but I won't say how. The method will not be found in any 
book on angling!) 
“Dinner at one, followed by canteen and rest hour, 
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almost silence, broken now and then by laughter, while 
butterflies flutter lazily in the sun. 

“At three we take our trusty kettle and sandwiches, and 
hike either on the moors or along the shore. The heather 
is just blossoming, foxgloves are everywhere, and sprays 
of honeysuckle trail across the wood. Birds dart to and fro 
among the branches, and now and then the startled call 


of the blackie warns the 
our approach. Tracking 
collected, and discoveries 
pirant gingerly lights the 


other denizens of the wood of 
games are played, wild-flowers 
made, while a second-class as- 
fire with two matches and boils 


the kettle for tea. 

“Then home for supper and camp fire—camp fire where 
you can hardly distinguish the leaping flames from the 
last rays of the setting sun. Gold rays are everywhere, 
and we sit ’round in a dancing circle of light. With songs 
and yarns the magic hour passes in a flash, quicker almost 
than the fading light. Then prayers and bed. ‘There is 
laughter and chattering for half an hour while the Guides 
hurriedly undress and see that their beds are well tucked 
in. Then the final whistle goes, and Taps is sung from the 
tent doors. Then silence. All are sleeping the sleep of those 
who live out of doors.” 

Then there is an English camp that Hilda Barker de- 
scribes in a letter to Harriet Adams, a Girl Scout in Albany, 
New York. Hilda says: “I must tell you a little about our 
camp. My sister, a Guide Captain, took nine of us out. 
We had one tent and our stores were in a box under a 
ground sheet by a tree. Every morning we dressed soon 
after we awoke, and the cooks lit the fire and started break- 
fast going. Then the table layers laid the table, as you 
might guess they ought to do, and after grace we all set 
to and ate a surprising amount of porridge, bacon and 
tomatoes, jelly, bread and butter, or a little butter and moist 
brown sugar. (This is delicious mixed together with oc- 
casionally a little cocoa added.) After all had finished, 
the table layers cleared away, the errand girls fetched milk, 
drinking water, and supplies from the village, the orderlies 
brought wood and water and did the washing up, and the 
cooks began dinner. 

“We dined on different dishes—two days roast meat— 
I cooked it at home before we left—one day Irish stew, one 
day corned beef stew—jolly good !—and then three rabbits, 
all for one dinner, that my father shot. The second courses 
consisted of plums served in various ways. Afterwards we 
rested, and then after tea we went for walks. Once we 

(Continued on page 57) 





Scottish Girl Guides dance the Scottish Eightsome reel at Skelmorlie in Ayrshire 
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Over the Seas and Far Away 


When a member of the National Board of the Girl Scouts goes 
adventuring, girls and boys will surely be found along the way 


[*: winter a friend and I 
sailed on a big liner, in 
January, bound on a great 

adventure. We were to be gone 
ten weeks and live all that time on 
this huge boat, a real floating 
hotel, and were to visit numbers 
of countries and see many differ- 
ent kinds of people. I wanted 
particularly to see the children, 
and it is of those boys and girls 
that I am thinking today. 

Our first stop was at Funchal, 
on the Island of Madeira, verita- 
ble land of flowers, which rises 
from the sea, suddenly, after you 
have been seeing nothing but 
ocean on every side for seven days. 
Madeira is very mountainous, 
with deep ravines, wide beaches 
and white stucco houses with red 
roofs. 

We went up one of these moun- 
tains in a funicular and got our 
first glimpse of the children of 
these Portuguese islands. ‘The 
mountain, up which our funny 
stout-hearted little engine tugged 
the two open cars, was very steep, 
yet a crowd of little boys and girls 
ran after us almost the whole way. 
The girls were dressed in gay cot- 
ton dresses, the boys in trousers 
of red and blue with white shirts, 
open at the throat, and all were 
barefoot, their small feet pattering 
on the none too wide path beside 
the track. As they ran they threw 
flowers into the car, bunches or 
even single blooms, and hoped 
for a penny or two in return. At 
first the passengers kept the flow- 
ers and threw out small.coins for 
them, but after awhile we got 
rather tired of the game, and the 
flowers became very faded and 
squashed from their many trips 
in and out of the car—rather 
rough treatment for a beautiful 
full-blown rose! 

At one place where the train 
went close by a tiny house, we saw 
the loveliest baby standing in the 
little garden. She couldn’t have 
been more than two years old, and 





had on a white dress with red, polka dots, an 
enormous straw hat, and “mosquito boots.” But, 
small as she was, she knew the trade and held 
out two fat hands towards the car, smiling a most 
engaging smile, and I will say she did a roaring 
business in pennies as we puffed slowly by. 


By BIRDSALL OTIS EDEY 


I/lustrations by Harve Stein 





A Girl Fruit Vendor in Naples 
By ANNgE Lioyp 


Teresina stands surrounded 
By gay clamorings of color— 
Rosy-amber peaches mounded 
Like a sunset cloud—nor duller; 


Pyramids of crimson cherries, 
Pears like golden lutes, half hidden 
Under globes of grapes, and berries 
Redly luscious and dew-ridden. 


Bold Italian sunlight dapples 
Teresina’s hair with yellow, 
Dyes her cheeks like scarlet apples, 


Makes her brown eyes warm and mellow. 


And the people buying, linger 
With a joy beyond the telling, 
While she tests with shapely finger 
Fragrant wares she would be selling. 


Teresina, all unknowing, 
Sets her customers day-dreaming, 
As she stands like Ceres, glowing, 
With her sunny fruit a-gleaming. 





The manufacture of “mosquito 
boots” is one of the industries of 
Funchal. They are made of light 
pliable leather, and look rather 
like our rubber boots except that 
they fold down about the ankles 
for ordinary wear and pull up to 
the knee when the mosquito season 
is on. 

As we went up the mountain, 
I looked down into the deep ravine 
beside the track and thought I 
saw large patches of snow lying 
among the trees. Imagine my 
surprise when my snow turned 
out to be calla lilies, thousands 
of them, growing wild like our 
daisies. When we went back to 
the boat, we carried armfuls of the 
lovely things, which we had 
bought for about fifty cents. 

The next children that we saw 
were at Tarifa, a very old town on 
the coast of Spain. We had mo- 
tored from Gibraltar and were all 
having our luncheon, sitting on a 
broad wall which surrounded a 
public square, when the news of 
our arrival spread through the 
town. Very soon we were sur- 
rounded by nearly a hundred chil- 
dren of all ages, who stood and 
gazed at us with enormous dark 
eyes in the most embarrassing 
way. One of the party started the 
game going by throwing an orange 
to the nearest child, and bedlam 
instantly broke loose. We were 
fairly mobbed by the young vag- 
abonds, to whom our excellent 
ship’s luncheon seemed like a 
feast for the gods. In self de- 
fence we fed them and were 
rewarded for our generosity by 
having the whole crowd follow 
us all afternoon as we walked 
about the narrow streets of the 
town. 

As I was taking a photograph 
of three tiny donkeys who were 
almost hidden by the great seines 
they were carrying down to the 
sea, I felt a tug at my coat. Turn- 
ing, I saw two little girls who 
made it very plain that they 


wanted me to photograph them, which I 
promptly did as they were very pretty and had 
taken infinite pains to twist their black woollen 
shawls about their heads in true Spanish fash- 
ion. Later I was obliged to put a new film in 
my camera and, seating myself on a wall to 
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effect the change, I was instantly surrounded by the 
horde, who pressed so closely about me in their anxiety to 
see such a novel performance that I had to get our guide to 
push them off. One boy, riding on a minute donkey, nearly 
drove him into my lap so as not to miss the sight! 

Our English word ‘tariff’ comes from the name of this 
little Spanish town, where hundreds of years ago the 
pirates, who lived on the coast, used to row out and hold up 
the ships passing through the straits and exact money from 
them for the goods they carried. 

From Spain we journeyed across the Mediterranean 
Sea to Africa and visited Algiers and Tunis. Here we saw 
many boys and very few girls. The girls, even those of 
Girl Scout age, rarely go out in the street and, when they 
do, they are veiled. But the same system of begging goes on. 
The mothers teach even the smallest baby to hold out its 
hand while she whines for alms. 

In our trip up the Nile on a steamboat called the 
Damiatta, we passed many native villages. 

Here the children abound. The villages are 
very small, the houses are built of mud with 
roofs of dried sugar cane. Each house has ~~ 
a yard in front and in the yard live all the 
live stock—camels, water buffaloes, donkeys 
and goats—and frequently they all sleep in. ( 
the house with the family. None of them 
looked very clean and the flies were dreadful. | 

On our trip to the great temple of Abedos, 
we saw families walking along the road 
going to the nearby towns, the children carry- 
ing little kids in their arms. We were told 
that they could exchange them for grain and i 
other commodities, but the whole family 
would run for long distances after the car- 
riages begging, as though they had nothing in the world. 

The day that we drove from Luxor to the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings, we heard as we drove along a pitter- 
patter of bare feet behind us. Standing up to look, I found 
that we were being followed by a little boy in a straight blue 
cotton garment with a bright colored.turban. When he 
saw me he smiled broadly, showing two rows of beautiful 
white teeth and, seeing 
my interest in him, he 
came up alongside of the 
carriage. I managed to 
make the driver under- 
stand that the boy was 
running there. He nod- 
ded to me and shouted 
something to the boy, who 
instantly dropped out of 
sight, although we could 
still hear his footsteps 
behind us. Again I 
leaned out. This time he 
called to me “nice boy,” 
pointing to himself. I repeated it afters-him, which made 
him roar with laughter. All that morning, for miles over 
that rocky. road, choked with white dust, that little boy ran 
at our side on his untiring little brown feet that never 
seemed to feel the rocks at all. Only once could I prevail 
upon the driver to let him sit at our feet for a little way, 
but even so the smile never faded. 

We saw him again the next day, at the Temple of 
Karnac, still dusty, still running, with the same smile and 
“nice boy” for us. I don’t know what his duties were in 
following the carriage all day but, whatever they were, he 
certainly performed them cheerfully. 

While we were in Cairo, there was some sort of legal 
holiday and many of the poorer families went for drives 
about the city. It is only on these occasions that the women 
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of the family ever go out in the 
day time. They were all piled 
into two-wheeled carts drawn by 
donkeys, the women and girls 
veiled, the men and boys in gay 
turbans and red fezzes. The 
idea seemed to be to make as 
much noise as possible, so, as the 
donkey proceeded slowly along 
with his heavy load, the family 
sang queer songs and accom- 
panied their singing with clap- 
ping of hands and beating of 
small drums, while the children 
blew on pipes and whistles. We must have met several 
dozen of these noisy merry-makers that day, and they all 
seemed to be having the most glorious time. 
In Bethlehem one of the industries is hand-carving in 
mother-of-pearl, which comes from the Red 
r Sea. The day we were there, I bought a very 
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SS, pretty star of Bethlehem for my grandson, 
! SX from a little boy who told me, in very broken 
es English, that his sister had made it and she 


¥ | was lame. He was most anxious that we 
should go to see her, but we did not have the 
time. In Jerusalem we saw many children. 
All nationalities seem to inhabit the little 
houses on those very narrow streets. One 
day I walked to the top of the Mount of 
Olives and on my way down stopped to 
watch two little girls getting water from a 
well. I was much amused to see that, instead 
of pails, they were pouring the water into 
five gallon tins of the Standard Oil Company. 
These square tins made fine pails. The little girls filled 
them from the bucket, put them on their heads and walked 
up the steep hill, balancing them beautifully, never spilling 
a drop of water. 

The same afternoon we drove down to the Dead Sea, 
that strange sheet of water, twelve hundred feet below 
the level of the sea, which is so salt that the fumes have 
killed all vegetation for miles around. On the shore of this 
unique piece of water lives a band of Arabs who are almost 
savages. They are dressed in sacking, and their bushy hair 
hasn’t been combed or brushed, I am sure, for years. They 
came rushing from their mud huts to greet us and sell us 
pieces of the salt crystal that forms on the beach. 

From the Holy Land we went to Sicily and spent a day 
in Palermo. Here the bright-eyed Italian children sell 
flowers, fruit and picture postals, always smiling and 
dressed in the gayest dresses with bright flowered handker- 
chiefs tied about their shoulders or over their heads. We 
were entranced with the donkey carts, all reds and blues 
with quite elaborate pictures of saints and other religious 
subjects painted on the sidés, the harness ornamented with 
silver, and tall plumes waving on the donkeys’ heads. 

On landing at Naples we 
took the celebrated Amalfi 
Drive, seeing many of these 
same cheery young people by 
the roadside and in the lit- 
tle villages. At one place we 
passed a group of boys from 
some religious school, all 
dressed in long purple gowns, 
with scarlet sashes and broad 
brimmed purple. hats with 
scarlet cords. They were 
running along chasing each 
other from side to side of 

(Continued on page 65) 
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me. 
in the captain’s care and had eaten at his table. 

Her papa was a parfumeur, an exporter of per- cc 
fumes in the great America, and had plenty of money. de 
Everything possible was done for her on the ocean in 
voyage. There were fruits and flowers and candies, In 
and many lovely, long-legged French dolls in her Fr 
stateroom. 

But when the child arrived in New York, no mama A 
and papa Dubilier were there to meet her. The glad hi 
cries that were almost bursting from her as she stood wi 
beside the captain on the upper deck, her prettiest si 
doll clasped to her, her smart fur-trimmed hat and m 
coat worn just so, were swallowed in a choked sob sh 
as the people came and went, and kissed one another. TU 

For no one came for her and at last there was the sickening le 
certainty that mama and papa were not there. ta 
The captain put her in charge of a kind man who took m 
her to the address given upon the last letter received by 
Soeur Felice from Papa Dubilier. It was a great hotel M 
ae, were and there the management said after some delay that wl 
pee ito ic st aA Monsieur and Madame Dubilier had been there more than th 
eye a magic garden a month before, but they “had checked out.” Gone! an 
Os as oe Crouched in the great building at Ellis Island, a ter- ne 
of her own age lead- rified, gangly girl, with long dark curls, and deep blue eves 
polit gorge hee still bluer from weeping, sat with a pinched face and an on 
by a very straight old agonized heart. Her mama, her papa, but where were they ? ay 
lady Then, on the fourth day of this terrible waiting, a tall th 





HE stairs were steep and dark and very long. The 

upper hall had a musty, unaired smell. But it was 

cooler there than in the street, and Jeanne Marie was 
grateful. The city lay quivering in the heat of a pitiless 
July. It was Saturday afternoon and yet Jeanne Marie had 
an hour to herself only because Madame was too over- 
come with the weather to bother about anyone else. 

Outside, withering heat waves shimmered from brick 
and stone. The deserted street turned black before Jeanne 
Marie’s eyes as she stopped before the stiff stone front 
that was just exactly like a long row of other stiff stone 
fronts in the block. For once the front door gave silently 
to her key. 

She held her breath and her feet burned and ached as 
she went noiselessly up step after step. But the sharp voice 
of Madame Dubilier remained strangely silent. 

Jeanne Marie paused at the foot of the fourth flight of 
stairs and drew off her shoes. Ah, blissful relief! Gaining 
the top, she opened the door of her room, inch by inch, and, 
groping in the gloom, threw herself across the great dark 
bed. 

It was almost six years since Jeanne Marie, then but 
ten years old, had kissed Soeur Felice at Calais and waved 
goodbye to her and to France for as long as she could 
see the shore. She was going to be with the father and the 
mother who had gone before to America, and who were 


woman with dark hair and a handsome hard face came and 
looked at Jeanne Marie as she huddled in a chair in the 
office. 

“Yes,” said the woman at length, “it is she. I will take 
her.”” And she smiled a fascinating smile that disarmed an 
instinctive distrust which had made the girl draw back. 

“She is your aunt,” said the monsieur kindly. ‘“‘You are 
to go with her, my girl.” Papers were signed and, patting 
Jeanne Marie, the monsieur turned to the next case. Never 
since had she seen the smiling mama with curly hair and 
the gay papa with a chic moustache. 

This aunt, she was told as they drove through the roaring 
streets, was the widow of her papa’s brother. She had 
never known Papa Dubilier. It was a great kindness in 
her, she said, to take Jeanne Marie at all. She was kind 
enough indeed. Jeanne was dressed most exquisitely, her 
curls brushed till they shone, and she stood at the door of 
her aunt’s establishment to greet in beautiful French 
the ladies who came. For Madame Dublier was in the 
same business as papa, it seemed. 

But always Jeanne Marie was mournful, and the wife 
of Uncle Jacques grew sharp. “Jeanne Marie, I’ve done 
everything possible to find your pa and ma. It’s not my 
fault if they go off and die without a word to anyone. They 
got no right to disappear,” she would say. 

The house in which Madame and her beauty business 
were established had been left her by Monsieur Dubilier. 
It was handsome and old, but out of the way of fashionable 





waiting for her in New York City. They had written her shoppers. The trade in wholesale cosmetics, perfumes and ¢ 
to come and Oh! how happy she was. And so Jeanne Marie _ beauty preparations flourished, however. | 
had smiled at everyone after she had wiped away the tears So it was that eleven year old Jeanne Marie became a : 
that came when she parted from dear Soeur Felice. She veritable little factory. Her deft fingers were clever at mix- 

had had a fine cabin, too, there on shipboard, and had been ing special creams, at perfuming them, at filling sample 
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» Hidden Window as saccs 


hey come, three gérls whoopen closed windows to friendship and comrade- 
mely and mysterious garden hidden among the skyscrapers of a great city 


containers, and arranging bewitching little packages with a 
deft French skill that all of Madame’s copying could not 
imitate. Also, Jeanne Marie could say delightful things 
in French about the preparations and give them engaging 
French names. 

Deliveries were made at night usually—by Jeanne Marie. 
And then, although the time did come when she no longer 
had to deliver, she had to sell and get new orders. Madame 
was a shrewd business woman. At the beginning she had 
simply regarded ‘“Muree” as a slavey, an apprentice, to 
mix and smell, to fill orders and answer the telephone. But 
she had come to realize Jeanne Marie’s ability in the per- 
fume business—and used her accordingly. As the years 
lengthened into one, two, three, and the French girl grew 
tall, quiet and slender, Madame relied on her more and 
more. 

The taste, the executive ability of the girl—to these 
Madame was blind, but being a lazy and selfish woman 
who liked to lie abed until noon, she realized the value of 
this fifteen year old girl upon whom she had no claim, 
and who, nevertheless, was conducting a prosperous busi- 
ness for her. 

The house was a narrow one—the business rooms were 
on the first floor, Madame’s own rooms and the living 
apartment on the second, the workrooms on the third. So 
the fourth floor remained for Jeanne Marie. And there, at 





the end of the hall, in a great dark room, and on a great 
dark, dusty old bed, a slender figure often stretched, crying 
hot tears from weariness and hopelessness. She had no 
friends of her own—Jeanne was too shy and retiring to 
make them—and no one ever came to the house, except to 
see Madame. 

“Oh, where are papa and mama?” she would weep, to 
herself. 

Nothing but this room, and work, and this room again, 
unswept, ungarnished with fresh things from one week to 
another. Its one window faced a brick wall across a narrow 
shaft, the light filtering in from over a tiled parapet that 
shut out any further view. Jeanne Marie had often thought 
that she would get across the shaft to the other houses some- 
how, and look down on the world from the roofs—then she 
would run away—but she was always too busy or too tired. 

One day, from sheer weariness, Jeanne stopped crying 
and lay looking at the opposite side of the room. Once 
a window had been there, for the framework showed above 
a dismal old wardrobe that stood against it. Jeanne had 
always been faintly curious about that window frame. But 
it had been covered over—perhaps the window was filled in. 

“It would probably only open on another alleyway,” she 
said to herself. But it would be cooler if that window 
were opened. 

So Jeanne Marie found herself standing upon a chair 
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beside the wardrobe, and peering behind it. The ugly wall 
paper was there too, but it was cracked in seams. She poked 
a tentative finger. It slit the paper and a ray of light shone 
through. It was coming through cracks between the boards 
that had closed up the window! 

Quick, nervous energy moved that heavy piece of fur- 
niture aside until there was enough space for a slender 
figure to squeeze in behind, to slit the paper with a ruler, 
and to pry the boards apart with a strong stick found in the 
closet. It took pulling and prying and determination, but 
at last one board creaked and gave, then another, and a 
flood of cool, sweet air came lightly in, and a dark wavy 
head was thrust through the window into—paradise. 

From this point, the story changes—as life changes at 
every turn. Beneath Jeanne Marie’s eyes a different world 
spread out, a magic garden far down below, a garden of 
fountains and flowers and arbors and ribbons of green 
grass. And the walls about this garden were of creamy 
rough stucco, “cow-licked” with enchanting balconies, 
laden with flowers. That such a world could have been all 
this time behind that 
dark ugly wall paper in 
Jeanne Marie’s room she 
could hardly believe! 

“Prettier than the 
stage scene at the matinée 
to which I went last 
year,” Jeanne said softly 
to herself, “‘and it’s real.” 
The rustle of leaves, the 
chirping of birds, the 
splashing of wall foun- 
tains, came up to her on 
the perfume of growing 
flowers. And as_ she 

































Hand over hand the girl came down the wall while the girls below gasped for breath 








looked and a faint rose of excitement came into the ivory 
pallor of her cheeks, from the far end of the garden came a 
girl of her own age, dark too, but with short clustering 
bobbed curls, leading a great white staghound. 

She walked the length of the garden followed by a very 
straight, slender, older woman, who wore a black lace 
shawl upon her head. Then they both disappeared into a 
wrought-iron door at the far end. An hour passed—and 
still Jeanne Marie hung there, leaning through the hole 
she had torn. Finally, with a sigh, she took her arms from 
the cutting edge of the boards and drew back into her room, 

It looked different now; she saw it in a new light, with 
a ray of gold sunshine filtering in and bringing out un- 
guessed beauties in the old red mahogany furniture and 
brass candlesticks. 

It was a flushed and almost happy Jeanne Marie who 
appeared with freshly brushed curls at the supper table. 
Madame was too irritable to notice any change. And 
directly supper was over there was a delivery to be made to 
a little beauty parlor in uptown New York. 

Jeanne was back before ten. Light feet fairly flew up 
four flights. Under a ripe summer moon the garden lay 
more enchanting than ever. From below came the throaty 
strumming of a guitar, and now and then a plaintive bar 
or two from a Spanish song. 

And so it went for a number of days. Jeanne Marie 
longed to make the girl down there look up. But always 
she was accompanied by the forbidding looking lady of the 
black lace veil. Then, one afternoon when all the world 
drowsed in the heat of midsummer, Jeanne thrust her head 
between the boards to find the girl in the garden all alone. 

“Yoo-hoo,” she called softly, but clearly, “‘Yoo-hoo,” 

The girl below jumped up from the marble bench, eyes 
darting here and there. Another call and they found the 
place where Jeanne’s dark curls hung down. Looking 

so, one up, one down, they gazed for a minute at one 
another. Then the girl below beckoned quickly, impe- 
riously, while her lips framed the words, ‘‘Come 
down, corae down,” and they both looked helplessly 
about for a way. 
Jeanne’s eyes traveled hopelessly down a wall 
where every window save hers had been bricked up. 
And the eyes of the girl in the garden traveled up 
until “‘oo-oh,” escaped her lips, and looking fear- 
fully about she clapped a hand over her mouth. 
Then, as no one appeared in the garden, she pointed 
to one side of Jeanne Marie’s window. There a tiled 
water drain, running along beneath the wide sill, 
bent at a corner of the wall to run earthward, and a 
stout wistaria vine, climbing on the drain, had 
reached nearly to the roof, its leaves covering a trel- 
lis that formed the most perfect ladder 
one could wish. 

The girl below looked terrified at 
the idea, but the girl above had not 
been self reliant for so much of her 
young life for nothing. And so, about 
three minutes afterwards she stood on 
the velvet grass of the hidden garden, 
both hands clasped in the hands of a 
bright-eyed girl who peered delight- 
edly into her face. 

“You are ver-ee pretty. Good!” 
laughed the garden girl. “I like 
pretty people, me. My name is Lolita, 
and yours? Come, we shall sit by 
the fountain,” and she drew Jeanne 
into a leafy arbor where they could 

a not be seen from the house. 
& “We must be so quiet. Hoosh!” 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The blue beauty of the lake with the sky mirrored in it, and occasionally a pattern of light wings across it, always helped her 


Roselle of the North 


“Come!” call the Night Singers to Roselle, and she speeds into the dark and 


into a new mystery—the second installment of this thrilling new serial 


HE warm gale of the By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER Peter offered to find him 


spring Chinook wind but, before starting, he ex- 
brought trouble and Illustrations by Frank Schoonover changed pouches with Kas- 
change to Roselle, who lived ka, saying that he greatly 
with her father, Dark Fon- admired the Cree designs in 
taine, the Saby brothers, and Peter Saby’s wife, Pamak, which the Indian’s pouch was beaded. 
in a cabin in the North Woods. First, she heard Peter As soon as Peter had gone, Roselle burst out: “He is 


voice his suspicion that she was not really Fontaine’s lying! He and Jim plan to murder my father!” Pamak 
daughter. She was too pale, he said. And he spoke of a rebuked her and sent her from the room, but, nevertheless, 
woman he had seen down the river who had the same white the Indian woman knew Roselle spoke the truth, and told 
skin and red hair as Roselle. ‘First time I set eyes on Kaskaso. She even begged him to take the girl and adopt 
Roselle,” he added, “I thought it was that woman’s ghost!” _ her as his daughter, so that Peter could not kill her as well 
Roselle had never seen a white woman. Ever since she asFontaine. Kaskaconsented, and, after selecting several fine 
could remember, she had been among dark faces, and she _ skins, no more and no less than were due his father in pay- 
often longed for a woman of her own race. ment for Pamak, he started with Roselle and his band for 

Then, too, she overheard the whispered treachery of the the encampment. To ease the girl’s fears for her father, Kas- 
Sabys—the plans to get rid of Dark Fontaine for the sake ka promised to return and see that no harm came to him. 
of his share of the profits from the winter’s trapping— When, some hours later, Peter rushed in, he had no time 
and to get rid of her, as well. Roselle knew now why her _ even to think about Roselle and the seizure of the furs. For 
father had said when he tossed her the wings of a wild _ in the wood he had just shot Dark Fontaine, had seen him 
goose, “I wish you could fly, Roselle. I wouldn’t have to drop, had thrown beside him the Cree pouch so suspicion 


dread anything worse for you than a hunter’s shot.” would rest on Kaska, and then—his own shot had been an- 
At supper in the cabin, Peter told Pamak that Dark — swered by two others, from somewhere out of view! 
Fontaine had gone into the forest to collect furs from the “It must have been the brigade!” cried Jim. The brig- 


traps and wouldn’t be back until the next day. Roselle ade guarded the forest for the Hudson Bay Trading Com- 
lay wide awake that night on her bed of deerskins, while _ pany, and saw to it that no outsiders trapped on the com- 


the Chinook shrieked in crescendo outside. pany’s preserves. 
In the morning, Pamak’s brother, Kaska, arrived with Flight was the only thing. So Pamak and Jim pulled 


his little band of Cree Indians, and Roselle’s heart felt down the best bales of furs, Peter got ready the canoes, 
lighter. For she knew that Peter would not dare harm and soon they were gliding on the swift current of Little 
Fontaine with Kaska there. The young Indian had come _ River, away from Roselle in her new home among the Crees. 
for the furs which Peter had promised in payment for 


Pamak, and Roselle heard Peter lie, saying that he hadn’t CHAPTER III 
paid his debt because Dark Fontaine had opposed it. A Daughter of the Crees 
“Where is Fontaine?” asked Kaska. ‘He has always & f 
appeared to be my friend, and I must ask him why he now Roselle’s lips quivered and there was a trembling about 


” 


does this evil thing. her heart for a moment whenever the wind blew, stirring the 
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leaves with low sounds. 
Perhaps all her life long 
the sound of wind, even 
such gentle wind as this 
today, would call back 
to her vividly the Chin- 
ook which had shrieked 
in dry gusts all night 
over the cabin at Little 
River, sucking up snow 
and ice, and sweeping 
away Dark Fontaine 
into the world of spirits, 
and hurling herself out 
of the life in which she 
had been Dark Fon- 
taine’s daughter into 
this new life asa daugh- 
ter of the Crees. 

Late spring and sum- 
mer were merging now. 
It was a sweet wind 
that rustled the birches 
and swayed the pines 
on the neck of land, 
thrust into a small, 
very clear lake, where 
Kaska’s band had their 
summer encampment. 
And, but for the mem- 
ories it brought back 
so keenly, Roselle would 
have responded to its 
gentle touch with smiles, for this mild fresh blowing air is 
beloved ofevery Northwesterner. Itiscrystal drinkincrystal 
cups held to the lips of mere human beings by unseen im- 
mortals, adraught of newlife. On its surface the sapphire sky 
and the emerald earth seem to float like a spray of flowers. 

Weeks had passed since that terrible moment when 
Roselle had learned that Fontaine was dead and that she 
was not going for a walk with Kaska to see a wonderful 
bird but on a far journey with him to become his daughter 
and to live among strangers. Not even Pamak would be 
with her. To be sure, she had found every one in her new 
home very kind. Sikawa, Kaska’s wife, had received her 
joyfully. The other women had all come to Sikawa’s tent 
and greeted her with smiles and kind words. The girls 
and smaller children had invited her to play with them. 
All the people of the village, in short, had done everything 
they could think of to keep her from grieving and brooding. 
Sometimes Sikawa said, a little reproachfully, 

“When you are sad, people will say I am not kind to 
you.” 

And Roselle answered quickly: 

“Oh, no, Nimama, (mother) you are very kind. But how 
can I help grieving over the death of Dark Fontaine who 
was once my Nipapa as the good Kaska is now?” 

“That is true,” Sikawa would admit. ‘Kaska says that 
it is because your heart is true that you still sorrow for your 
former father. And so, when you have learned to love us 
and to think of us as your only parents, you will be faith- 
ful to us as you are to Dark Fontaine. Yet I am sorry for 
your sadness, because you are young and should be happy 
all day long.” 

Roselle had slipped off by herself down to the shore this 
merning because she wanted to banish her sorrow, and the 
blue beauty of the lake with the sky mirrored in it, and 
occasionally a pattern of light or dark wings drawn across 
it, as geese or cranes flew by aloft, always helped her. This 
was an important day in her life and in the lives of her 
new parents. For today this new daughter was to be cere- 
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Four figures in fantastically marked 
blankets and masks approached with 





monially given her new name as a Cree maiden. And for 
Kaska’s and Sikawa’s sakes, Roselle wanted to be bright 
and smiling. She wondered what name had been decided 
upon and hoped, of course, that it would be a pretty one. 
For several days now, the Medicine Man, the conjurers of 
spirits, and the wise old counselors of this branch of the 
vast Cree tribe had sat apart and consulted everything and 
everybody in heaven and earth, and held long debates 
among themselves, with a view to selecting the name which 
would bring the new daughter of Kaska the greatest degree 
of good luck forever after. Last night they had solemnly 
announced to Kaska that the spirit name had been revealed 
and that, next day, the Naming Feast would take place. 

Today all the women had risen at dawn to begin cook- 
ing for the feast and the children had gathered boughs and 
mosses and grasses. Several had complained that the 
Naming Feast ought to have been postponed to the time 
of wild roses, for then, said they, it would have been much 
prettier. 

Now, as Roselle sat on the beach close to where the water 
lapped the pebbly shoreline, and watched the tiny crinkles 
made here and there on the lake’s surface by the wind, a 
girl, who was a couple of years younger than herself, join- 
ed her. This girl was the daughter of the Medicine Man, 
and her very long name meant a branch of hazel nuts while 
the shell was still soft and white and encased in its pale 
green velvet sheath. 

“T have made a pretty wreath of horn moss for you,” 
said she. “We can pretend that the red things in the moss 
are roses, if we like, unless you think it pretty enough as 
it is.” 

Roselle’s face brightened as she took the wreath of gray- 
ish moss liberally dotted with tiny scarlet trumpets, or 
“horns,” as she called them. 

“T think it is quite pretty enough as it is,” she said. 

“Then that is all right,” said Unripe Nut. “We can 
save our power to pretend, for no doubt we shall need it in 
some other way. Still, though I would not dare to say this 
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to the others who might repeat it, I feel mortified because 
my father did not arrange to have the right spirits come 
here in the time of roses instead of now when there are 
none. How can a young girl look truly beautiful without 
wild roses, above all at her Naming Feast? However, it 
is useless to cry about it now. We will do the best we can 
without roses.” 

“I don’t think that even roses could be prettier than 
this,” Roselle said, still examining her dainty wreath with 
pleasure. Unripe Nut smiled, very pleased. 

“T really make very good wreaths,” she said, compla- 
cently. “I meant to tell you stories about other Naming 
Feasts, including my own—we had roses at mine, which 
is the very reason why I feel that my father should—well, 
no matter. However I can’t tell you the stories now be- 
cause I see some of the Wetigo-Kanuk coming for the pur- 
pose of cheering you up and making you laugh.” 

Roselle looked over her shoulder and saw four or five 
figures in fantastically marked blankets and masks. They 
approached with a comical dancing step. She knew them 
by name, for the Wetigo-Kanuk was a conspicuous secret 
society characterized by its extraordinary masks and by 
its code, which compelled every member to say the opposite 








of what he meant. In short they 
reversed everything. It took sharp 
wits on the part of their neighbors 
to answer them and to know what 
actions they were planning. Some- 
times these neighbors would forget 
for a moment that Wetigo-Kanuk 
never spoke the truth and would be 
trapped into acting on a piece of 
misinformation. 

The leader of the group now said 
to Roselle: 

“Knowing that you are not a 
paleface but a Cree and have lived 
here all your life, and are always 
laughing, I do not come here to talk 
to you, but, like the good woman I 
am, I stay at home to cook.” 

When Roselle heard this big 
strapping warrior, named Yellow 
Buffalo, call himself ‘‘a good 
woman” she burst out laughing. 
Yellow Buffalo squatted on the 
beach and his companions followed 
suit. 

“Why do you cry?” he asked. 
“T do not like to see an aged Medi- 
cine Man like you stain his beard 
with salt.” 

“Te-he-he,” Roselle giggled. 

“Well, I suppose you are weep- 
ing because they are getting ready 
to take your name away from you, 
so that you will go nameless all 
your life.” 

“Oh! It’s bad luck to call any- 
one nameless!” Unripe Nut ex- 
claimed. 

“Poor little boy,” said Yellow 
Buffalo. ‘You were born deaf and 
dumb and you cannot be proud be- 
cause your father is nobody in particular. That 
is why you never say anything.” 

Unripe Nut tossed her head. She was often 

rebuked for being a terrible chatterbox, and it 
Was quite true that she was inclined to put on airs because 
she was the Medicine Man’s daughter. 

“T am Unripe Nut,” she said haughtily, as if to say that, 
in her, all things were becoming. 

“T am glad to make your acquaintance, Hungry Squir- 
rel,” was the Wetigo-Kanuk’s gravely polite answer. 

“To be sure,” another of the group, named Black Crane, 
remarked, ‘“‘unripe nuts mean lean and famished squirrels. 
Brother, I am pleased to see that this little boy does not 
look in the least offended.” 

“Of course not,’”’ Three Horns put in. “He has such a 
humble spirit. Besides being deaf and dumb, he hears 
nothing that we say.” 

“Oh! Oh! It is not true!” Unripe Nut was in a temper 
now. Roselle threw her arms around her. 

“Don’t mind them,” she urged. ‘It is all fun. And,” 
she added tactfully, “I myself never forget what a great 
man your father is and that you are his clever and beautiful 
daughter.” At that, Unripe Nut embraced Roselle im- 
petuously, for her heart was no less warm than her temper. 

“Tt is a sad sight, brothers, when two ugly old men fall 
to beating one another,” was Yellow Buffalo’s comment 
on this scene. 

“The Wetigo-Kanuk are always so. We must not mind 
them,” said Unripe Nut. “Did I not tell you they came to 


(Continued on page 44) 








From the Shores of the Baltic - 


T IS already 
I the third year 
that I am re- 
ceiving THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 
As I am a Guide, 
it always has been 
interesting for me 
to know what the 
Girl Scouts are 
doing in America. 
I do not think, 
therefore, I need 
to tell that I like 
your magazine 
very much and I 
am always so glad 
when a new num- 
ber arrives. 

I would like to 
tell you how I 
came about to 
know THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. In our 
troop of our 
Guides I belong- 
ed to, I was elect- 
ed to be the flag 


bearer. In my 
duty I had to 
have a_ whistle. 


As I could not get 
any here which 
would satisfy me, an idea came into my head to write to 
my sister in America to get a whistle for me there. After 
one or two months, indeed, I received a whistle, and a very 
beautiful one. It bore the sign of the American Girl Scouts. 
I was very proud of it and always wore it with me. At the 
same time I received a magazine which came from America, 
too. It was THE AMERICAN GirL. My sister subscribed 
it for me and I have been receiving it since. From it I 
knew how the Girl Scouts look and what they are doing. 
In some things they seemed to be very much like our 
Guides here, but many things looked to me different. My 
sister sent me also your book, Scouting For Girls, which 
was so interesting to read to know the customs of the Girl 
Scouts. 

I like everything in your magazine, but the best I like 
the news about the Girl Scouts’ life and the photographs 
from your camps. I have looked the copies through with 
my friends when we were together at our troop gather- 
ings. My sister always told me that I should write to you 
about our Latvian Guides. I wished to do it many times 
and I am very sorry that I have not written to you yet. 
Last year I was in the last class of the school and I had 
so very much to study that I had no leisure time at all. It 
is also so difficult for me to write in English. This is the 
reason why I never wrote to THE AMERICAN GirL. Last 
spring I have finished the intermediate school and this 
autumn I entered the institute of the English language. 
I hope this will help me to know English much better. 

Before telling THE AMERICAN GrrRL about the Guides 
in Latvia, I wonder if she would like to know about our 
country itself. 

Riga, the city where I live, is the capital of Latvia, and 
Latvia is a republic situated on the eastern shore of the 
Baltic Sea, It is one of the new states in Europe that arose 


The Girl Guides of Latvia who celebrate their sixth 
birthday in our international month send greetings 


By OLGA ALKONE 
A Girl Guide in Riga, Latvia 





Olga Alkone (at the left) and two of her friends 





since the Great 
War. Before the 
war it was a part 
of Russia. Latvia 
proclaimed its in- 
dependence on 
November 1 8, 
1918, and since 
that time No- 
vember eighteenth 
celebrated as 
the Independence 
Day of Latvia. I 
have read_ that 
the Independence 
Day of the United 
States of America 
is July fourth, 
and that last vear 
the United States 
became 150 years 
old. The other 
republics on the 
Baltic Sea that 
became indepen- 
dent with the fall 
of the Russian 
Empire are: Fin- 
land, Estonia, 
and = Lithuania. 
Our country is 
not large — the 
area of it is about 
twenty-five thousand square miles and the population 
about two millions. Though our state is very young, our 
Latvian people is very old. We have learned at school 
that Latvians lived in tribes on the eastern shore of the 
Baltic for about two thousand years or more. Latvians 
are akin to Lithuanians and, as historians say, their lan- 
guages, of all the living languages, are most like to the San- 
skrit, the old mother tongue of the Indo-European peoples. 

It is since 1921 that we have Guides in Latvia. Mr. 
Robert Valdman brought this idea here. He was at the 
head of Guide and Scout troops abroad, where he received 
many distinctions. In this way he had the right to lead 
Guide troops and receive oath of Guides. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vilks are the founders of the Guide organization here. 


is 


March 20, 1921 is the birthday of Guides in Latvia. On 
this day the three first Guides were registered. At the be- 
ginning they went to training together with Scouts. On 


March 15, 1922, the statutes of the newly formed Guides 
were passed by the court of Latvia, and since that time 
the Latvian Guides became a legal organization. At that 
time there were about five Guide troops with one hundred 
Guides. After this, a solemn ceremony of the reception of 
the Guides’ flag was held. The parade of the Guides took 
place on the square. This was a great occasion for us. 
The parade was received by the President of the Guides, 
Mrs. Vilks, in the presence of the President of our Repub- 
lic, Mr. Chakste, and several of our high officials. 

The organization of our Guides is the same as in all 
other countries, I suppose. Every eight Guides form a 
patrol which has its leader and its corporal. Every four 
patrols form a troop which is led by a captain with her 
assistant. The Guide captains in Latvia should not be 
younger than twenty-one. The different troops of Guides 

(Continued on page 49) 











Here and There and Everywhere 


Wherever Girl Scouts 
gather, there is sure to be 
the fun of holiday part- 
zes and all-day picnics, 
of camping and of learn- 
ing the skill of an out- 


door cook 
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_ In Sofia, Bulgaria, a troop of Russian girls 
, celebrated a festival by wearing their national 
costumes 


Campersin Czecho-Slovakia 
constructed teuts of straw 
walls roofed with canvas 


“Everyone likes camping 
best of all,” wrote a Girl 
Scout of Géteborg, Sweden 





This Lone Australian Girl Guide rides far to post the fortnightly mail. Down 
in Jamaica, British West Indies, Girl Scouts of the Halfway Tree returned at 
sunset from an all-day picnic and “‘buggy ride” 
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Across mountains and plains and deserts and seas come letters from 
of hikes and games and recipes, of camping and badge work and some- 


Our Internationa 


In the Transvaal, South Africa 


Girl Guides tramp over the veld for 
picnics beneath the rocky kopjes 


Dear Girt Scouts Asroap: South Africa 
is a land of sun and wide spaces. A very 
pleasant aspect of Guiding is that since 
the sunshine is nearly perpetual in most 
parts, and so much garden and veld space 
exists, almost every meeting takes place 
in the open air. There are a few large 
towns hundreds of miles apart, but the 
rest of the people live in big villages or 
“dorps” and on farms or at mission sta- 
tions. Life is very quiet in the dorps, 
sometimes dull, and it is in these little 
lonely centers that Guiding meets a real 
need. 

An appealing case of that kind is at 
Mascru, the capital of Basutoland, where 
two little French girls, daughters of a 



















“Monte de In- 
anicion” Troop 
gave an inter- 
national playin 
Las Vegas, 
New Mexico 


Girl Scouts of 
fourraces 
camped togeth- 
er in far-away 
Ceylon 


missionary working among the Basuto, 
walk or ride twelve miles every Saturday 
from their mountain home in order to at- 
tend their meeting. Before the company 
was formed, these girls, who are educated 
by their mother, never met any other 
children of their own color. 

In Bechuanaland, another native ter- 
ritory, a patrol of Lone Guides traveled 
in a wagon drawn by sixteen oxen for two 
days to reach the railway so that they 
could see the Prince of Wales. They 
decorated their wagon and drew up at 
the siding. When the prince arrived, 
they presented him with an address. 

Like the Guides of other lands, South 
African Guides love picnics better than 
anything else. They insist on starting 
early and love to tramp over the veld to 
one of the beauty spots that are hidden 
between the rocky kopjes. There must, 
of course, be a stream in which to paddle 
or bathe, and trees for a little shade from 
the sun. Even in mid-winter, 6,000 feet 
above sea level, the sun is hot while ice 
may be found in shady places. Great 
care has to be exercised in selecting a 
spot for the fire, as there are miles and 
miles of dry grass in winter, grass which 
burns fiercely before the wind. 

I think Girl Scouts may be interested 
in learning that Guiding, with its message 


of joyous usefulness, has been brought 
to a very sad place, the leper asylum 
in Basutoland, where little native lepers 
have been enrolled. 

South African Guides have several 
beautiful hymns written for their coun- 
try. Perhaps you will enjoy joining with 
us to sing the following: 


“Look down, O Father, on our native land, 

Wild, untamed forests, wastes of burning 
sand, 

Kopjes that rear their lofty heads on high, 

Rivers that wait for storms that pass them 
by. 


Give us a breadth of vision like our plains 
Where the deep silence of Thy Presence 
reigns; 
And, with the vision, give us strength to fight 
Through all our darkness upwards to Thy 
Light.” 
ELIZABETH MCNEILLIE 


In Switzerland 


The patrols choose ‘‘totems'’ and one 
Guide hopes for an international Girl 
Scout pin 
Your letter, Marguerite, has caused 
me a very great pleasure, like your pic- 
ture which is very charming and pleas- 
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Girl Scouts and Girl Guides in other lands, telling of good times together, 


times asking questions we smile over, as those girls must smile at ours 





Mail Bag 


ant. I see your face—it is the most im- 
portant, isn’t it! I ama stupid girl for I 
did not understand ‘bobbed hair.” In 
German it is almost the same and in 
French “cheveux coupés a la garconne.” 
As you have seen in my picture, I have 
long hair, but in Lausanne, the bobbed 
hair is very general, like in America, I 
suppose. 

Your Girl Scout pin is very pretty. 
Our Swiss pin has three logs, which are 
the three promises, then three flames, 
the sacred fire, and the Swiss cross. But 
I hope that some day we shall have the 
same Scout pin for the Girl Scouts of 
the World. Then everyone shall see that 
we are all sisters. 

My Girl Scout section has no emblem, 
but the patrols have their “totems.” 
That is, they choose the name of an ani- 
mal, and this name is given to the chief 
from her physical characteristics. So 
I am called “Antelope” because I am 
strong at ball games and run swiftly. But 
you may ask me, “And the Kangaroo, 
what is the resemblance of the chief of 
patrol with that animal?” I must ad- 
mit that there is no similarity, but the 
chief desired it, so she had it... . 

MARCELLE LENNVALD 


I will put your photograph in my al- 
bum with joy!—Marcelle. 


Decoration by 
Ilonka Karasz 


In Brazil and Chile 


The Guides give a yearly play, and one 


girl lives in the farthest south town in 


the world 


Dear VirGINIA: I am a Girl Guide in 
the first Vina Del Mar Company. Via 
is a small village near Valparaiso, in 
Chile. It is very beautiful, and quite 
near it is a lovely beach. I have been 
in Vina for nearly two years now, at a 
boarding school. 

My real home is in Punta Arenas, 
which, as you know, is the farthest 
south town in the world. I do not live 
in the town, but we have a large sheep 
farm about one hundred miles away 
from it. I only go home once a year, 
for the summer holidays, as it takes 
me nearly three weeks to get there. 

I am very interested in the Girl 
Scouts and I want to learn all about 
them... 


LESLIE STERLING 


To THe Grrt Scouts oF AMERICA, 
GREETINGS! We are all so very much 
pleased to hear that our sisters in Amer- 
ica have heard of our doings, more 
especially as we have now with us three 
Girl Scouts who have put us completely 
to shame by the number of their badges 


and by their glowing accounts of Girl 
Scout activities in the States. 

Here in Brazil, under what is known 
as the British Association, although it 
embraces all nationalities, we have three 
Brownie Packs and a Guide Company in 
Rio, and a Pack and Company in Sao 
Paulo. The Sao Paulo Company is very 
wide awake and makes a specialty of 
picnics and hikes; in addition they are 
very much to the fore at bazaars and 
charity entertainments—no function in 
Sao Paulo, in fact, seems complete with- 
out them. 

(Continued on page 48) 





















High up in the Austrian 
Tyrol, German Girl Scouts 
with ropes and spiked shoes 
learn mountain climbing 


Dutch Girl Scouts of the 

Amersfoort Division are 

“ready for dinner” under the 
trees 












America-bound, these leaders from 
Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Italy exhibit their national cos- 


) Along the 








The Jafina Tamils, 
as these Girl Guides 
in Ceylon are called, 
gave a water-pot drill 
with brass “‘chatties” 
during a pageant at 
an Island Rally 


In Austria, Girl Scouts “camped” 
the magnificent old Castle 
which provided a swim- 
ming pool and gardens 
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A candy sale is always fun, agree these Danish 
Girl Scouts who advertise their wares in amusing 
fashion 











Trail of Fie 


Kee, 22 
tens 
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The Land of Pagodas in Burma 
(India) has many a picturesque 
spot for a Girl Scout hike or 
picnic. These girls especially 
enjoy original fancy drills, 
dances, songs, and plays. The 





Karen Girl Guides are noted for 
aanee their beautifully harmonized part 
a wie songs 
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hd Friendship’s Trail 
ids far afield these 
5, for Garl Scouts and 
ir) Guides camp and 


lie, g2ve plays and hold 

£4 French Girl Scouts 

who camped at the 

castle of Saint Ra- 

phael presented the 

Greek play, ““C@dipus 
Rex” 


ytings in nearly every 
hd. Of course there 
» diff erences —but 
it's half the fun of 


ternational frzends! 









This JapaneseCap- 
tain is teaching 
signalling to Girl 
Scouts in camp on 
the seashore 
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Toad-in-the-hole 

—browned, 

baked and ready 
to serve 












TT ote, 


An English dish 

that should 

bring good cheer 
everywhere 





All Aboard for a Cook’s Tour 


With an enveloping apron for luggage, we march through the warm 
savory kitchens of the world, tasting of this and that, and exchanging 
the gracious grectings that go with hospitality 


AM so glad that the Girl 

Scouts is an inter-national 

organization! For just as 
soon as we get the point of view of looking at someone else, 
and trying to understand them, and perhaps sharing and 
enjoying their customs and ways—why, then we can’t 
have prejudices or hatreds! If only all of us could make a 
trip ‘round the world and step into a home, first in this 
nation and then in that, I can’t believe that we would think 
this people “queer” or those other “foreign.” So, since the 
Girl Scouts are to celebrate International Day this month, 
I thought I would take you for a trip around the world 
and give you a real “Cook’s Tour!” 

My first suggestion for celebrating a cordial exchange 
of hospitality between different nations is for an entire 
troop to decide on giving an 
international dinner. That 
is, let each member select and 
plan to cook at home a typical 
dish of each nation. For I 
mean this to be a home-pre- 
pared dinner, in which all 
the family may share in the 
international idea. I am sure 
that the mothers who get tired 
wondering what they shall 
have for dinner tonight will 
be delighted to sit down to a 
meal from merry England, 
from far-off India, or little- 
known Russia. 

Shall we start on our In- 
ternational Cook’s Tour? 
Here is a list of typical dishes 
from several countries. 
English Toad-in-the-Hole 
French Pot-au-feu 
Ttalian Spaghetti 
Russian Stuffed Cabbage Rolls 
Indian Curry of Lamband Rice 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 





If you choose Russia—here is the stage set for cabbage rolls 
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France has so many delicious 
dishes that it is difficult to select 
‘only one. But the pot-au-feu 
(pot on the fire) is a very substantial soup, ideal for cold 
weather, and practically an entire meal in a single dish. 
From Russia, I have selected a dish with which I became 
acquainted when I myself lived there. The Russians have 
wonderful and delicious dishes, even if they may taste 
queer at first. I have selected stuffed cabbage rolls because 
it, too, is a simple dish just as acceptable to our tables. 
In my home we have it quite frequently. What Girl Scout 
will take Russia? 

Of course spaghetti is the most Italian dish we know, 
and I hope that you cook it with a sauce and serve it on a 
large platter and sprinkle grated cheese all over the top. 
Going farther ’round the 
world, we come to India. 
Here we may enjoy a dish of 
meat and lentils, with boiled 
rice on the side. Who knows 
curry flavor? It is a mus- 
tard-colored powder with a 
taste all its own. Do not use 
too much! 

Almost every dish men- 
tioned or tasted in our trip 
around the world is what we 
call “‘a one-piece meal.” That 
is, meat, vegetable, and gravy 
are prepared and often served 
together. The one-piece meal 
is very flavorful, all the food 
elements are saved and it can 
be made with the least expen- 
sive pieces of meat. That is 
why the Girl Scouts, who are 
such good cooks, will want to 
try a one-piece meal of some 
kind very often. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Now and then, you hear boys say— 


“Oh, girls are all right, but they’re not 


quite as fair and square as fellows.” 


What girls are they talking about? 


ERTAINLY, they’re not talking about the typical 

girl of today ... for the girl of today is fair and 
square. Any boy who has watched girls taking part in 
games knows that. Modern girls care as much for good 
sportsmanship as boys do. They play by the rules and 
they don’t take advantage of an opponent. 

Sometimes, in a game of hockey or basket-ball, it’s 
difficult to remember the rules of fair play ... but you 
do it just the same. You wouldn’t think of not playing 
fair. It’s the only thing worth doing in any game. 

How about playing fair with yourself? Did you ever 
stop and think about that? It’s every bit as important 
as playing fair with others. 

Do you play fair with yourself—in the matter of 
health, for instance? Do you give yourself the chance 
you should have—do you live according to the rules 
of health? 

The rules of health are much simpler than the rules of 
the games you play ... you'll find them easy to remem- 
ber. Fresh air and exercise; plenty of sleep; good, whole- 
some food and—no artificial stimulants! 

A specially important rule for you to remember—no 
artificial stimulants! Artificial stimulants—like tea and 
coffee, for instance—don’t belong in a healthful diet. 
You can’t drink coffee and play fair with yourself! 

Did you know that the average cup of coffee contains 
from 1% to 3 grains of caffein? Caffein is a drug-stimulant. 
Caffein often causes days of “feeling tired” . . .nervous- 
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Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is 
also easy to make, but should be bciled 20 minutes. 





ness and headaches. So avoid those drinks which con- 
tain caffein. 

But you want and need a hot drink at mealtime. 
There’s no reason why you shouldn’t have it. Postum is 
just the drink for you! Postum is made of whole wheat 
and bran, roasted, with a little sweetening. You'll enjoy 
the delicious flavor—the wholesomeness of Postum! 

Like a great many young folks, you’ll specially like 
Instant Postum, made with hot (not boiled) milk. Even 
though you don’t like milk plain, you'll enjoy this 
splendid drink. And just consider the combination of 
healthful milk and elements of pure grain! 

Thousands of boys and girls have made a thirty-day 
test of Postum-made-with-milk—in that length of 
time they are able to see what a really beneficial drink 
it is...and they keep right on drinking it! Try this out 
for yourself—you’ll be able to notice a difference. Start 
today on the test .. . your grocer has Postum or we will 
send you the first week’s supply, free. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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When Che Raden Peel Wee = Girl 


(Continued from page 17) 

of a good little Guide and knitted a com- 
forter for one of the keepers on her 
father’s estate. She was at this time 
eight years old and had her hair cut 
short like a boy’s. Proud of her handi- 
work, she carried it out and formally 
presented it to the old man. 

“And what did he say?”—asked her 
family. 

“Oh, he said, ‘Thank you, my little 
man,” said Olave. 

“And what did you say to that?” 

“Oh,” replied Olave grandly, “I 
didn’t undeceive him as I thought it 
might hurt his feelings!” 

In 1897 the family moved again to 
Bryerswood, a charming house with a 
most wonderful view overlooking the 
Lake at Windermere. Here, with her 
sister and governess, she led a real 
“suide-y” life in the open air, learning 
much about nature, while carrying on her 
ordinary lessons with her governess. The 
three of them would take their lesson 
books and food out on to the moors 
even in winter time, and after the morn- 
ing’s work would have their picnic meal 
and then learn to sing folk-songs in the 
open air until the sun went down. 

London, where the Soames’ next made 
their home, did not suit the rather del- 
icate child, who missed the fresh free- 
dom of the country, and while at St. 
James's Place she had two rather severe 
illnesses, first whooping-cough and then 
diphtheria. So London was abandoned in 
favor of Devonshire and at the age of 
nine Olave found herself at Pixton Park, 
Dulverton—her sixth home in nine 
years. 

Later at Cranborne Manor, Dor- 
set, poultry keeping became a real 
“business” concern in the hands of Olave 
and her sister and governess. Of her 
many homes Cranborne was in some 
ways the most beautiful. Dating from 
the time of Athelstane, it had been a 
hunting box of King John when he 
chased the wily deer on Cranborne 
Chase. 

At Cranborne, with its wonderful old 
garden and smooth green lawns, bowling- 
alleys, tennis and croquet grounds, Olave 
first began to take a real interest in out- 
door games. She began tennis and also 
learned to ride Peggy. Here, too, she 
had pets in abundance, besides the hens 
and chickens. All had names of their 
own of a more or less suitable character 
—I say “more or less” because Napoleon 
in the dove-cot turned out one day to be 
the wife of Abraham of the same ad- 
dress! 

It was at this time, on her first trip 
abroad to the Riviera, that Olave began 
to play the violin and, showing a real 
talent for it, studied under Herr Graaf. 
She kept up her fiddling until the more 
onerous duties of Chief Guide made time 
for practise impossible to find. Then, 
instead of letting her beautiful fiddle be 
idle, she gave it to the British Guides as 
a prize for skill in this direction. 

At the age of twelve and a half, (two 
years earlier than the British elementary 
school girl leaves school) Olave’s educa- 
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tion was pronounced by her parents -to 
be complete. I use “education” in its 
narrow sense of book-learning. Her 
father and mother would not hear of her 
going to school, for her sister was grow- 
ing up apace and they wanted still to 
have a girl about the house. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
education gained in her home, through 
the contact and companionship of cul- 
tured parents and their unconscious in- 
fluence upon her tastes and plans, was 
one which chanced to be singularly well 
chosen for fitting her for her future life. 
Also, the uninterrupted regime of out- 
door sport and games, picnics, bicycling 
and driving and riding, brought color to 
her cheeks and vigor to her limbs at a 
time when these were most needed. 

At Purley Hall, near Pangbourne, in 
Berkshire, she learned on the river to 
swim and to row, two Guide-like activi- 
ties which might conceivably in those 
days have been omitted from the ordi- 
nary girls’ school curriculum. She also 
began there her real love and devotion 
for horses and riding, through being 
given a horse of her own, Tompy, for 
whose care and well-being she alone was 
responsible. 

She owns that she never had the slight- 
est affection for books and that she has 
found this a drawback in after life when 
circumstances have made it imperative 
for her not only to read books but to 
edit and write them. She wishes today 
that she had not given up her “book 
learning’ when she did. 

Her interests, however, always centered 
in doing rather than thinking or reading. 
Any sort of handiwork, housework, gar- 
dening, games, rowing and boat-handling, 
riding, driving, or walking—these, for 
her, all came before ordinary indoor pur- 
suits. 

At Luscombe Castle, Dawlish, Devon- 
shire, her first real sea-side home, Olave 
perfected her swimming and water pur- 
suits and practised on her violin (or was 
supposed to practise, as she confesses) 
for five hours daily. The next home was 
at Cullompton, Devonshire, and in 1904 
the family moved again to Bradfield. 
Berkshire, where Olave “came out” at a 
large ball, which she did not enjoy at 
all, being exceedingly shy with strangers, 
and taking little or no pleasure in 
dancing. 

At Hardwick, in Suffolk, in the hard 
winter of 1907, she learned to skate. 
Here also she hunted regularly, risking 
her neck several times a week on a dan- 
gerous hunter which had been lent to her. 
Perhaps it was to preserve her life that 
the family moved again so soon, this 
time to a house at Parkstone, in Dorset, 
Grey Rigg by name. 

From this house the future wife of 
the Chief Scout looked down on the 
Island of Brownsea, where a year earlier 
Scouting for boys had taken definite 
shape. 

At this period of her life (1908) the 
Scout Movement was in its infancy and 
Guiding unheard of, so that she had not 
the urgent calls to service such as come 
to every girl of leisure today. But while 





at Bournemouth she “showed willing” 
by teaching little boys in a home for in- 
valid children once a week, at the in- 
stigation of Mrs. Manser, the present 
Guide Commissioner for Bournemouth. 

In the autumn of 1911, Mr. Soames 
went to Jamaica and took Olave with 
him as his companion. On board the Ar- 
cadian they met General Baden-Powell 
who was on his world tour of Scout in- 
spection. 

Olave wrote to her mother, “The only 
interesting person on this ship is General 
Baden-Powell, the Scout man.” Although 
this was their first actual meeting, the 
Chief Scout already knew her by sight. 
for his mother’s home in Princes Gate 
was quite near that in which the Soames 
had spent the previous winter, and he 
had often admired the slim girl taking 
her daily stroll in the Park. 

In October, 1912, there was a quiet 
wedding at Parkstone and Olave left 
the last home of her childhood to be- 
come the wife of the Chief Scout. The 
first few years of her married life were 
spent in home-making for her husband, 
and caring for her three children Peter. 
Heather, and Betty. But as the Guide 
Movement came into being and began 
to assume larger proportions than the 
Chief Scout had ever anticipated, he 
naturally turned to his wife for help. 

From their home at Ewhurst, in Sussex, 
Lady Baden-Powell first took over the 
organization of that county, and worked 
hard to make it a really efficiently or- 
ganized area under its Division and Dis- 
trict Commissioners. She did not spare 
herself either in typing letters or in 
running round in “Jimmy,” the little 
car. 

In the autumn of 1916, at a Confer- 
ence of Guide Commissioners, Lady 
Baden-Powell was unanimously ap- 
pointed Chief Commissioner of the Girl 
Guides and her appointment as Chief 
Guide followed a year later, thus bring- 
ing together the Boy Scouts, under Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell as Chief Scout, 
and the Girl Guides, under Lady Baden- 
Powell. Each is independent under its 
own head, but both work, like the two 
heads, in mutual sympathy. 

From this story of the Chief Guide's 
girlhood, you can see that she had no 
“specialized” training for her future posi- 
tion, and she herself considers that her 
education was sadly neglected and was 
lacking in many essentials. 

But a system can only be judged by 
its results, and the happy, healthy, 
home-y upbringing of the Chief Guide 
proves to have fitted her remarkably well 
for a sphere in which, in her wildest 
young dreams, she could never have 
pictured herself. 


Epitor’s Note: When Lady Baden- 
Powell was in the United States last 
Spring we asked her to write the story 
of her girlhood for our International 
Number. But with her own daughters 
and all the Girl Scouts and Girl Guides, 
her days are crowded full, so a dear 
friend who had known her years wrote 
this charming story for us. 
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Juliette Low 


(Continued from page 7) 
surely find if you search through the 
pages of the Old Testament, “Hearken, 
O daughter, and consider, and incline 
thine ear.” These words are one and 
the same after all, and both belong to 
the Girl Scout. 

The Girl Scout “goes forward to find 
the way” and to bring back news of the 
land along the trail which she has blazed. 
Always the Girl Scout goes on before— 
always she “hearkens” to the message. 

You can see how Mrs. Low fulfilled 
the meaning of the Scout name, listening 
always for any good news for the Girl 
Scout, thinking always of the deep mean- 
ing of the qualities which Girl Scouting 
is bound to develop in all our Girl Scouts 
—truth, honor, loyalty, kindliness, obedi- 
ence, courtesy, good-will. 

It is good for us all that Mrs. Low had 
her home in two continents. She loved 
to spend the winter in her beautiful 
southern home in Savannah, a stately 
house which has known unbounded hos- 
pitality from its earliest days, as only 
southern homes can know it. To share 
with others and to open her doors wide 
to all of her friends was as natural as 
breathing to Juliette Low. 

And well for us it was that her sum- 
mers were spent in London, in the heart 
of the mother-country that has given so 
much to America. There her friends were 
numbered by hundreds and all Europe 
was near. As our own representative of 
the Girl Scout movement and as Chair- 
man of our International Committee, she 
worked always for the strengthening of 
the bond that holds the world circle to- 
gether. We think she has had her own 
great share in bringing to this earth of 
ours the peace and good will for which 
we pray. 

From Savannah to London and from 
London to Savannah meant always the 
journey by sea. We had greatly longed 
for Mrs. Low’s return this year. Her let- 
ters had been filled with plans for you 
all, and we welcomed news concerning 
the Girl Scouts and Girl Guides in other 
lands. She had planned to come earlier 
in the fall and we had hoped to hear 
more fully of all that had happened since 
she left us in the spring. But the return 
was a sad journey, though a brave one. 
She knew it would be her last voyage, 
and her most earnest desire was still to 
add to the great work which she had 
already done. 

We have loved to call our Girl Scout 
activities ‘an adventure in comradeship.” 
The phrase is becoming dear to us. It is 
an adventure—with all the hope and 
faith, with all the high-heartedness and 
happy ongoing that belongs to blazing 
trails in a new country. 

Life itself is often called “the great 
adventure.” Perhaps it is because Life 
means always the blazing of trails and 
the following of untrodden paths. 

But “the great adventure,” another has 
said, is the passing through that open 
door which we call Death. I wish I knew 
how to tell you of the sweetness, the 
strength, the courage, the comfort, the 
assurance with which our beloved friend, 


facing forward, came to that threshold. 
I should tell you not with sorrow, but 
with great rejoicing—for her heart rested 
in the assurance that “the great adven- 
ture” was before her. 

All her life she had been a gallant 
soldier, never failing to follow her chosen 
path, however rough the road or how- 
ever steep the hills. Without faltering, 
without complaint, and always with 
eagerness and joy she followed the trail. 

Her eagerness to serve others held her 
energies to the very gates of death. Loyal. 
courageous, and with good cheer she set 
forth upon “the great adventure.” With 
a quiet heart she passed into the Beyond, 
rejoicing to the end in the love and al- 
legiance of the young hearts whom she 
had so devotedly served. 

As the Girl Scout movement goes on 
and grows, we shall learn to see more 
and more clearly the vision that our be- 
loved Founder saw. We shall share her 
eagerness as well as her vision, her cour- 
age and strength and faith as well as her 
unfailing love. Let us hope that the spirit 
of Juliette Low may abide with us as we, 
like her, face forward and follow the 
trail. 


| 

The officers and Executive Committee | 
of the National Girl Scouts passed the 
following minute at a special meeting 
held on January 18, 1927 at National 
Headquarters: 

The Executive Committee of the Girl 
Scouts of the United States have learned 
with deep sorrow and regret of the death 
of Juliette Low on Monday, January 
17th, at her home in Savannah. Mrs. 
Low was the first president and the 
Founder of the Girl Scout movement 
in the United States. Through her real- 
ization of what the movement gave to 
girls she was impelled to devote her life 
to establishing it in this country. 
Through her consecrated effort, others 
were inspired to help her and she had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Girl Scouts 
grow from the original troop established 
in Savannah in 1912, to 5250 troops 
scattered through every state in the 
Union, with a membership of 140,000. 

Because she was aware of the influence 
which such an international organization 
of young people might have in increasing 
goodwill and understanding among na- 
tions, she brought about the international 
meeting in this country in May, 1926, of 
representatives from 39 nations, to which 
the movement had spread. 

In her death the nation loses a citizen 
who gave noble leadership to the girls 
of her country. The Girl Scout move- 
ment loses a creative and far-seeing 
leader, and her friends lose a wise coun- 
selor and a_ never-failing inspiration. 

We send our heartfelt sympathy to the 
members of Mrs. Low’s family in the 
name of the Girl Scouts who have lost 
their most understanding friend. 

We direct that this minute shall be 
put into the records of the organization 
and published in the magazine of the 
Girl Scouts. 

Sarah Louise Arnold, President 








January 18, 1927 


Learn the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha now! Some 
day, when you have a 
little home of your own, 
you'll be glad you know 
about this way to save 
work. 


Unusually good soap 
andplenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha in Fels-Naptha, 
working together like 
chums, give you 
extra washing help you’d 
hardly expect from any 
other soap. 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 








Mother’s K 
Household Helps © 


Those tiny motors that help take the 1 
drudgery out of mother’s housework ; 
run so fast that only the finest oil } 
will prevent excessive wear and un- ; 
necessary repair bills. ‘ 


3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


has just the right consistency for 
is properly oiling all small motors. It 
Sy won't burn out at high speeds; won't 
gum; won't evaporate. 

Suggest to mother to put a drop or 
two in the oil hole or oil cup of her 
vacuum cleaner, sewing machine or 
washing machine motor every time 
she uses it. 3-in-One penetrates quick- 
ly; works out old grease and dirt and 
Provides perfect lubrication. 

At all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and Y4- 
Pint bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE—Generous sample and 
Special Folder, “79 Uses in Your 
Home.” Write for both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPAN 
» 130 R. William St., New York, N. Y. 


33 Years of Continuous Service ' 
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BNDICRAFT: ° PECIALTIES 


CRAFTWORK LEATHERS 


Stamped, Carved and Tooled PROJECTS CUT 
TO MEASURE with all materials for assembly. 
MAKE YOUR OWN Lanyards, Purses, Bags, Cam- 
era Cases, Pook Covers, Belts, Moccasins, Jackets. 





Send 40c jor Handbook of Instructions and List of Supplies. 


LESTER GRISWOLD, 623 Park Terrace, Colo. Springs, Colo. 





About a game girl who didn’t go 








Why 
a Tailored 


Uniform? 


Like Captain, 
like troop—that is 
why ofhcersshould 
set their troops an 
example of smart- 
ness and grooming 
by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uni- 
form. 

Our uniforms 
fill these specifi- 
cations, because 
they are tailor 
made. They are 
cut to individual 


measure and in 
accordance’ with 


Girl Scout regula- 
tions. The cloth 
and workmanship 
are of the finest. 
Prices and sam- 
ples of materials 
cheerfully turnish- 
ed upon request. 
Uniforms can be 
made trom olive 
drab serge or kha- 


ki, as desired. 


Write direct to 


Ridabock & Co. 


149-151 W. 36th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Noashak’s Growing Up 


(Continued from page 13) 
since Noashak could walk two or three 
times as fast as we were traveling, she 
might run ahead now and then a half 
mile or so and pick out a snow bank to 
scramble up and slide down until we 


caught up to her. This seemed to 
them quite a good idea and they 
proposed it to their dear daughter, 


who quickly vetoed it by the simple re- 
mark that she preferred to ride on the 
sledge when it was running, for that was 
fun, too. 

As I said, I was a good deal annoyed, 
for I did not as yet quite understand the 
Eskimo point of view. But I knew 
enough to conceal my annoyance, for I 
did understand that Ilavinirk’s family 
would stop working for me whenever I 
decided that Noashak could not have 
her own way in anything she wanted. 
It was only two years later that I came 
to realize how thoroughly logical they 
were, according to their viewpoint. 

I had often heard Mamayauk speak 
to her daughter Noashak as “mother” 
and one day I asked her why she did 
it. She replied: “Simply because she 
is my mother.” 

By that time I had acquired the Es- 
kimo tongue and could converse freely. 
You never can really get the native point 
of view until you can talk their language. 

Mamayauk now explained that Noa- 
shak was under the control of two souls, 
one that she had been born with and 
which had been as foolish and feeble as 
the child itself, the other the soul of 
Mamayauk’s mother which had been 
summoned to take possession of the new- 
born baby. That was why she called the 
child mother; she was addressing the 
guardian soul that heard her through 
the ears of the child. 

Since the old soul was wise and thenew- 
born soul foolish, it was perfectly natural 
that the mother soul, or guardian soul, 
should do all the thinking for the child. 
Mamayauk’s mother had been wiser 
than Mamayauk even before she died, 
and after her death she was, of course, 
twice as wise. And it seemed obvious, 
therefore, to the Eskimos that the little 
child knew much better what was good 
for it and what ought to be done than 
any living grown person. That was why 
every whim of Noashak’s was obeyed. 
What she wanted might sound foolish to 
us but, from the point of view of the 
higher wisdom, it was in reality more 
sensible than any of us could understand. 

But, said Mamayauk, Noashak’s own 
soul that she had been born with was 
growing up rapidly, along with Noashak’s 
body, and was now almost wise enough 
to take charge. When the new soul be- 
came completely wise enough, the old 
soul would leave, giving over Noashak to 
her own control, as it were. At that time 
it would become proper, and in fact nec- 
essary, to instruct Noashak in what to 
do. So that the same child who had been 
an autocrat at three would be treated at 
thirteen much as we treat boys and girls 
of thirteen. 

It gave me a certain satisfaction to be 


present and more or less concerned when 





Noashak’s guardian spirit left her and 
she began to be instructed and punished. 
This involved tobacco chewing. To- 
bacco chewing was forbidden, and there- 
fore it seemed to her very clever to 
chew. She could have done this openly, 
but it was a much better game to chew in 
secret and then allow people to discover 
tobacco stains on her lips or teeth. 

Noashak was now eleven or twelve. 
One day the parents came to me, asking 
whether I did not consider that Noa- 
shak’s own soul was now developed 
enough so it would be all right for the 
guardian soul to leave her. The point 
was that they would then be able to stop 
her tobacco chewing. After several con- 
sultations, we decided that probably it 
would be all right to assume that Noa- 
shak’s soul was now competent to take 
charge of her. 

Following the decision, Ilavinirk 
watched for signs of tobacco chewing. 
One day he missed a plug which he had 
carefully hidden, and later detected to- 
bacco stains on Noashak’s lips. He asked 
whether his darling daughter did not 
think it advisable not to chew. But she 
replied curtly that she did not care what 
anyone else thought or did—she liked 
to chew. 

Next, Ilavinirk explained to Noashak 
that she was growing up now and had 
come to the age when children are pun- 
ished if they do not do as they are told. 
Had she been an ordinary Eskimo girl. 
I think she would have understood this, 
having noticed other girls had either 
been punished or had gradually given up 
their dictatorial powers over their par- 
ents. Noashak, however, was not ob- 
servant. She had been monarch of all 
she surveyed so long that she just gave 
a toss of her head, whereupon her step- 
father slapped her. 

I have never seen anyone so surprised. 
At first there seemed no room in her 
mind for anything but astonishment and 
she stared uncomprehending. But when 
Ilavinirk told her he would slap her again 
if she did not stop chewing, she finally 
got the idea and began screaming at the 
top of her lungs, and kicking. 

This was a difficult trial for the mother 
and step-father who were both extreme- 
ly fond of Noashak, but they had evi- 
dently talked it out in advance and were 
careful not to appear to pay attention. 

It must have been hours that Noashak 
continued her crying, sometimes stop- 
ping from mere tiredness, then starting 
again when she saw anybody looking a‘ 
her. But toward the end of the day she 
had apparently reconciled herself to the 
new situation. Thereafter she never stole 
tobacco, never chewed, and developed 
rapidly into a very obedient girl. 

So far as I remember, this was the 
only time in Noashak’s life that she was 
punished. 

Noashak married as soon as she want- 
ed to, at fourteen, for Mackenzie River 
Eskimo girls marry about four years 
earlier than ours. Now she has a daugh- 
ter of her own, just as charming from 
the Eskimo point of view as is any 
American child from our point of view. 








Do you enjoy reading “The American Girl?” 
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Aki's Left Hand 


(Continued from page 11) 


After that, every night, she carefuily | 


nursed the little green sprigs that were 
pushing farther upward each day. Some- 
times she climbed up and down three or 
four times a night, carrying on the top 
of her head a folded towel saturated with 
water, which she squeezed over the 
thirsty plants. 
hand would ache with weariness. 


Sometimes the twisted | 


The old grandmother, busy beneath | 


the wide-eaved hut, never once saw the 
swaying plants above the roof, but Aki 
never stepped outside the door that she 
did not look up with a quickly beating 
heart at the slender stalks. 

There came a week of steady rain 
when Aki was sick with a heavy cold. 
Day after day she lay on her cushions 
and looked out at the dreary sky. Then 


came a long day of bright, warm sun- | 


shine. That night while the full moon 
flooded all the world with light, Aki 
slipped from her bed and weakly climbed 
to the roof. No sooner did she lift her 
head above the thick eaves than she saw 
a sight that filled her heart with awe. 
All the roof-ridge was a splendor of 
golden lilies nodding in the moonlight, 
exactly like the floating lilies of her 
dream—lilies on the roof, obeying the 
order of the stern daimio, wasting not 
one inch of ground! 

She could scarcely believe her eyes. 
Could it be possible that this sudden 
glory was only another dream? Leaning 
forward, she clumsily reached forth the 
crippled hand and touched one of the 
golden petals. It was tuuck and soft and 
genuine. 

Of the rest of Aki’s life there is no 
record, but of course happiness came 
once more into the little thatched cot- 
tage. We know that the banner was 
finished, for there hangs today, among 
the votive offerings before the village 
shrine, a stained and yellowed banner 
bearing a sheaf of tiger lilies. The gold 
of the blossoms is dim and brown, but 
the spots on the faded petals are still 
soft and deep with the velvety black 
whose art is again lost. 

That was two hundred years ago, but 
the Japanese have loyal hearts, and every 
year, on a certain moonlight night in 
June, all the villagers plant lily bulbs on 
their roofs in memory of the patient 
work of Aki’s crippled hand. 


This illustration is the work of Chiyono Sug- 
imoto, the young daughter of the writer of 
this charming story. She, too, is a Girl Scout, 
who hopes to become a great artist some day, 
or perhaps a writer like her mother 


“Runs in the Family” 
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aches have been charged to rheu- 

matism. Authorities now agree 
that the term “rheumatism” should be 
discarded and that “rheumatic diseases” 
should be separated into two main 
divisions. In the first and more impor- 
tant division is placed Acute Rheumatic 
Fever. In the second Chronic Arthritis. 


Fe centuries all sorts of pains and 


Acute Rheumatic Fever is an infectious 
disease caused by a germ which can be 
passed from person to person as the 
germs of other diseases are transferred. 
Most attacks come between the ages of 
five and fifteen. 


The danger from acute rheumatic fever 
is that the germs may attack the heart. 
A noted physician reports that not less 
than 40% of the persons who suffer 
from rheumatic fever develop chronic 
heart disease. Eight out of ten cases of 
heart disease in childhood are the result 
of rheumatic infection. 


The germ of acute rheumatic fever prob- 
ably enters the body through the mouth 
or nose and may pass through diseased 
tonsils, infected sinuses or teeth direct 
into the blood, and so to the heart. 





*“How’s the rheumatiz 
today, Joe?”’ 
“Pretty bad— 
but got to expect it 
—runs in the family.”’ 
**Mine, too. 
Father had it before me.”’ 
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Children often have rheumatic infection 
which passes unrecognized. St. Vitus’ 
Dance is one indication. “Growing 
pains” another. Frequent attacks of 
tonsilitis may be a source of rheumatic 
infection. Protect your children. Have 
their throats, noses and mouths exam- 
ined twice a year so that any possible 
condition which threatens acute rheu- 
matic fever may be corrected. 


While acute rheumatic fever is caused 
only by a germ, chronic arthritis may 
come from injury to a joint, faulty pos- 
ture, improper diet, the poisons from 
infectious diseases, germs from diseased 
tonsils, teeth, gall bladder, appendix or 
intestines. 


Unless effective measures are taken to 
check the disease, chronic 
arthritis may progress to 
a state in which the vic- 
tim is crippled and de- 
formed. At the first signs 
of arthritis—stiff neck, 
lumbago, stiffness or 
creaking of the joints— 
have an expert search 
for the source of the 
trouble. 
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ACHR 


Rheumatic fever is the greatest known 


all ages and of both sexes, no less than 
one-sixth of the total “sick absences” 
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menace to the health of the heart, and 
heart disease causes more deaths every 
year in the United States than any other 
disease. 


In a study lasting more than a year and 
covering 571,000 workers of both sexes 
and all ages, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company learned that of all the 
diseases causing loss of time from work 
“rheumatic diseases” head the list. 


A survey conducted in England showed 
that among 91,000 working people of 


aoe 


during a year was due to “rheumatic dis- 
eases”. And this was exclusive of loss 
of time due to heart disease developing 
from rheumatic fever that had occurred 
during the childhood or youth of these 
workers. 

Send for our booklet “‘Rheumatic Dis- 
eases”. It will be mailed free and may 
the means of saving you and your family 
much unnecessary suffering. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 





Published by 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, MorePolicyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 





Then tell your friends and take their subscriptions 
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Roselle of the North 


(Continued from page 31) 
make us laugh on this your name feast?” 

“Since the Crees are fasting today and 
you are not to receive a name, we do not 
offer you good wishes,” Three Horns 
said. 

“No,” Yellow Buffalo agreed. “And 
since there is no feast and we have no 
preparations to make, and since we are 
very old and rheumatic women, we will 
now lie down on the beach and solemnly 
go to sleep.” 

This was the signal for the Wetigo- 
Kanuk to depart. They all rose at once 
and pranced off to the village with such 
absurd steps and gestures that Roselle 
and Unripe Nut rocked with laughter. 

“Do they never say what they mean?” 
Roselle asked. “Suppose they saw en- 
emies coming—Sioux or Piegans?” 

“It would be the same. They would 
rush up and say, ‘We have seen no Sioux’! 
They are compelled to speak the oppo- 
site by their guardian spirits, who are 
all the laughing and mocking and mis- 
chievous spirits in the unseen world. 
Always they wish to have something 
funny to laugh at, and I suppose the other 
spirits they know, such as the good and 
the evil spirits, are not so very amusing. 
Nor is the Thunder-Bird. So they must 
laugh at the Crees by causing us to have 
ridiculous accidents constantly. Long 
ago, some wise young men discovered 
this and formed the secret society of the 
Wetigo-Kanuk, in order to give the mis- 
chievous spirits enough to laugh at. So 
all Crees honor the Wetigo-Kanuk, who 
save us from nearly all the ridiculous ac- 
cidents which would otherwise happen.” 

At that moment Roselle heard the 
voice of Sikawa calling her. She jumped 
up, and, with Unripe Nut, raced back to 
camp. Here they found the women and 
children, all gaily painted and decked 
with little branches and feathers, drawn 
up in a circle. The warriors formed an- 
other circle about them. Sikawa took 
Roselle’s hand and led her to Kaska who, 
in turn, led her to the group of four wise 
old men standing in the center of the 
inner circle. After a long and eloquent 
oration by Loud Thunder, Kaska was 
permitted to put the question: 

“By what name have the spirits called 
my daughter?” 

Roselle’s pulses quickened with appre- 
hension. She was so afraid that she 
would be called all her life by some ani- 
mal’s teeth, hind legs or habits, which 
would be ugly, or by some silly name like 
her friend Unripe Nut. Plenty Deer, 
being the oldest of the aged men, spoke 
first. 

“Many names came to our lips as we 
consulted together. First, Jumping Sal- 
mon spoke a good name.” 

“Ves,” said Jumping Salmon, “I said, 
the new daughter of the brave Kaska 
has red hair which falls like the petals of 
a flower opening. So I spoke the name, 
Wild Rose.” 

“Then,” Plenty Deer continued, “Bea- 
ver Teeth spoke a good name.” 

“Because the new daughter of the 
brave Kaska has red hair which grows 
in little clusters, I spoke the name, Sal- 


mon Roe.” At that poor Roselle’s heart 
almost missed a beat. 

“These were both good names,” Plenty 
Deer continued, “but White Cloud spoke 
a name also.” 

“T spoke the name of Painted Head,” 
said White Cloud tersely. This old man 
was noted for never wasting words. 

“Then I myself spoke a name, think- 
ing of the clear eyes of Kaska’s new 
daughter, Sparkling Water.” 

“All these names,” said Loud Thunder, 
“did I take home with me to dream upon 
four nights, fasting and calling on the 
spirits. I was much perplexed, for all 
were good names, yet the spirits would 
not choose one of them. Then I told the 
spirits that, if they already knew the true 
name of Kaska’s daughter, they must 
declare it to me, for my mind was in 
darkness. Whereupon came a very po- 
tent spirit in the form of a red bird hav- 
ing a body shaped like a heart. And the 
Spirit said, ‘Loud Thunder, you and the 
four counsellors have looked only on the 
hair and the eyes of this maiden, and 
you have thought of her only as if she 
were a Cree come naturally to live in 
Kaska’s tent. Yet she did not come by 
birth to Kaska and Sikawa. She came 
strangely, on the wings of a great wind. 
Look on her heart. Her heart is always 
dreaming of wings, wherewith to fly upon 
the sky and bring good to her people. 
She came to us strangely, and, who 
knows, some day she may go strangely. 
For not lightning, not midwinter cold, 
not even death can stop the strange 
flight of the flying heart.’ And the Spirit 
said again three times, ‘Have you heard 
the name, Loud Thunder?’ And I an- 
swered, ‘I have heard it.’ So now I give 
to the new daughter of Kaska her new 
name. All good be with you, Flying 
Heart.” 

“Flying Heart! Flying Heart!” The 
Crees began to dance, chanting Roselle’s 
new name. She stood quite still, flushed 
and exultant. A tremendous courage 
welled up in her, and all her dreams of 
flying came back. Yes! Some day she 
would fly the great shinning round of the 
sky, she would pursue the evil bat to its 
last lair and destroy it. Then the whole 
world would be happy! In this mood, 
a thought came to her stingingly. Per- 
haps Dark Fontaine was not dead. 

“TI am Flying Heart,’ she whispered 
to herself, ‘and one day I shall fly low 
under the bright sky and I shall find 
Dark Fontaine.” 

“T hope you like your name, Flying 
Heart.” Unripe Nut had slipped up to 
her and taken her hand. Roselle nodded. 
“Ves, I see you do,” her friend went on, 
“because there are more red roses in your 
face and your eyes are like a bright 
brook running by rose bushes. I felt 
sure that Flying Heart would be your 
name, because I heard my mother, who is 
a very wise woman, telling my father all 
that he heard afterwards from the red 
bird-spirit. That often happens, I have 
noticed. But you must not tell any one 
I said so, or my mother will whip me. 
She is a very modest woman, as well as 
wise, and she would feel disgraced if any 


one said that she knew these things or 
that my father, the terrible and mighty 
Loud Thunder, would allow her to dis- 
cuss such matters.” 


CHAPTER IV 
Evil Island 


That evening there were great cele- 
brations in honor of what we would call 
Roselle’s “christening.” Tataka, a young 
man who was a poet, made a special 
song in Roselle’s honor and chanted it 
to the assemblage in the big wigwam 
that served as a club house. 

Tataka made them all understand that 
he was picturing Roselle as a brave and 
tender spirit and saying, too, that cour- 
ageous love was swifter than all else 
and could even leave the night behind it 
—soaring always in light. His actual 
words were very simple. 

“Where your heart flies, 

Flying Heart— 

Hawk is not so swift, 

Wind turns back, arrow falls; 

Night goes slow, slow on the trail, 

Where your heart flies, 

Flying Heart.” 
Roselle’s eyes stung with tears when she 
heard Tataka’s song, because it pleased 
her so much. 

“T hope Tataka will one day think of 
making a song for me,” said Unripe Nut. 
“T am sure that the Night Singers will 
sing yours all night long.” 

“Who are the Night Singers?” Roselle 
asked. 

“Oh, that is so,” Unripe Nut nodded. 
“You have not yet heard them because 
this is our first festivity since you came. 
They are young warriors with strong 
voices and wild spirits who ride around 
the camp through the night, singing.” 

“Oh! how lovely!” Roselle exclaimed. 
Unripe Nut puckered her mouth de- 
murely and looked very wise. 

“Yes, Flying Heart, their singing is 
beautiful. But often they behave very 
badly and give the guardians a great deal 
of trouble.” 

Roselle knew who the guardians were 
—the police who patrolled the sleeping 
camp not only to keep watch against the 
secret coming of Sioux or Blackfeet foes 
but to put a stop to domestic quarrels 
and to the frequent fights among the 
younger warriors who liked to sneak out 
of the tents, where they were supposed 
to be soundly sleeping, and challenge one 
another. Sometimes these young war- 
riors wrestled, but often they fought with 
knives, and nearly always someone was 
badly injured, if not killed. 

“Do the Night Singers fight ?”’ Roselle 
asked. 

“No, not generally, unless some one 
attacks them. They do far worse.” Un- 
ripe Nut glanced about her and then low- 
ered her voice to a hoarse whisper. 
“They have such magic in their voices, 
especially when they sing love songs, that 
they lure some women from the tents, 
even maids not yet promised in marriage! 
Would you believe women could be so 
immodest? Though every one under- 
stands, of course, that it is due to an evil 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Singer Free Instruction 
will help you win 
your Dressmaker’s Badge 


As every Girl Scout knows, 
one of the qualifications for 
this badge is to be able to 
clean, oil and run a sewing 
machine. An expert in- 
structor at any Singer Shop 
will be glad to give you just 
the hel p you need, 
































Every Girl Scout HEADQUARTERS 


can now be 


Wr ERE IS some real news for Girl Scouts 
everywhere who want to learn to make 

their own clothes. It also brings you a plan by 
which you can win the Dressmaker’s Badge. 


For several years the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, through its educational department, 
has been cooperating with schools and colleges 
in their sewing programs. Now this service is 
to be extended to Girl Scout Troops. It will be 
provided in each instance in a way that exactly 
fits your circumstances and your needs. 


Any individual Girl Scout can go to any Singer 
Shop anywhere in the world and receive free 
instruction inthe proper careand use ofa sewing 
machine. Or Girl Scouts may arrange to go to 


“‘Short Cuts to Home Sewing”—FREE/ 


for all members of your troop 


This remarkable book is a practical sewing guide that shows by clear 
directions and wonderful pictures how to apply bindings, sew on lace, 
make hems, tucks, ruffles, plaits, how to save time in a hundred ways 
with a sewing machine. We shall be glad to furnish free to any troop 
leader, enough copies so that each girl may have one. Ask for them at 


anv Singer Shop or simply send the coupon. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINES 


Entire contents of this advertisement copyright 1926. The Singer Manufacturing Co 


Sewing Headquarters 


the Shop in groups. Or, arrangements will be 
made for a special teacher to visit Girl Scout 
Headquarters and give instruction there. 


This serviceis furnished without any costor obli- 
gation whatever. Itis provided solely tocooper- 
ate in the splendid plan of the Girl Scout 
organization to encourage Girl Scouts to sew, 
and to make possible in the home, through 
the Girl Scouts, a more understanding and 
profitable use of the modern sewing machine. 


Should you desire to secure for your troop head- 
quarters a sewing machine of your own, it may 
be had at a substantial special discount from 
regular prices. But the service is in no sense 
dependent upon the purchase of such equipment. 
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Show this to your 
leader and ask her to 
send it for you. 


Girl 
Scouts! 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Dept. 41-Q, Singer Building, New York 


Please send us, free, copies of “Short Cuts 
to Home Sewing” for the members of our Troop. 


Leader’s Name 
Address .. 
City . bistenabe -. tate 
Would you like to have particulars about 


the ‘ Singer special sewing instruction 
service for Girl Scouts? 


Would you like to have special prices on a 
modern Singer Sewing Machine for your 
Troop? 






















Our advertisers are eager to serve you—that’ 


s why they advertise 
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an be Carried 


HEREVER one goes in the daily 

round of engagements, it is neces: 
sary to have Venus Traveling Package in 
one’s purse or bag. There are three Sani- 
tary Napkins, unbelievably compressed 
into its tiny size, and each one is of regular 
Venus quality and shakes out to downy 
full size assuring luxuriant comfort. 


They necessarily cost more than the usual 
kind, but when one considers the extra 
hours which each one allows, they are in- 
deed an economy. Sold at leading stores 
for twenty-five cents;—an inexpensive in- 
troduction to future comfort and peace of 


mind. 


If your favorite store does not 
sell Venus products, send us 
a postcard with their name 


VENUS CORPORATION 


and address 


1170 Broadway, New York 


re a 


Sr nigga apes, 
a 
Pa a gg 








Are You Going to Europe This Summer? 


Then Visit this International Camp 


A camp for Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 
is being planned by the International Coun- 
cil in London. It will be held from August 
5-16, 1927, in Pare d’Ariana, Geneva, 
Switzerland. If you are interested, tell your 
Captain to watch The Leader for full details. 

The plan is that two First Class Girl 
Scouts or Golden Eaglets, fifteen, sixteen or 
seventeen years old, who have been Girl 
Scouts for at least three years and are in 
active service in their troops, be chosen from 
each region to make up the troop that will 
represent the United States. 

A letter will be sent by our International 
Committee to each Council, telling them 
what it will cost each Girl Scout, approxi- 


mately and requesting them to send to the 
chairmen of their Regional Committees the 
names of any Girl Scouts they wish to sug- 
gest for the United States troop. Girl Scouts 
not under a Council and who are planning to 
be in Europe may send their names to their 
Regional Chairman. The names will then 
be referred to the International Committee 
with whom the final choice for this great 
honor will lie. Our Girl Scout National 
Board of Directors will pay the expenses 
of the Captain, but not of the Girl Scouts 
who go. 

A very lovely fete—the Féte des Vignerons 
which is given only four or five times in a 
century will be presented in nearby Vevey. 








Roselle of the North 


(Continued from page 44) 


charm worked by beautiful singing in the 
dark. Still, what is to prevent a modest 
girl from drawing her blanket up over 
her ears?” 

“T shan’t,” Roselle affirmed. “Do you 
draw yours over your ears, Urripe Nut?” 

“To be honest with you, Flying Heart, 
no, I don’t. In fact, I don’t know any girl 
who does.” 

“What happens to the girls who go 
out? Do they vanish, or die?” 

“Oh no, not at all. The Night Singers 
take them up on their horses and carry 
them round the camp with them while 
they sing. But all the old women say 
it is scandalous.” 

“Let’s do it!” Roselle exclaimed, flush- 
ing with pleasane excitement at the mere 
idea. After a good deal of strenuous 
argument she induced her more cautious 
friend to agree. 

As the first step in their naughty plan, 
Roselle coaxed Unripe Nut’s mother to 
let her daughter sleep in Kaska’s tent. 
Of course, no one could deny Flying 
Heart anything on the day of her Name 
Feast. So, when the camp made ready 
for slumber, Unripe Nut came over with 
her blanket and lay beside Roselle. In 
time happy snores gave evidence that 
Kaska and his wife were off guard. 
Slowly and silently the two girls rolled 
away from their couch of hides between 
Kaska and his wife, on the one side, and 
Kaska’s aged mother-in-law on the other. 
They reached the door of the tent at last 
and lay there, clasping hands and 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

An hour went by with no sound but 
the unshod hoofs of the guardians on the 
outskirts of the camp. A chill breeze 
blew past at intervals under a sky 
pricked with crystal. 

Presently a sound from far off reached 
them. It was a note so like the hoot of 
an owl that, at first, Roselle was de- 
ceived. Then she heard it answered by 
another “owl” and another, until all the 
woods about the camp seemed to be 
smothered by flocks of singing owls. 
Gradually the singers, who were imitat- 
ing owls, drew together behind that 
part of the camp where Kaska dwelt. 

Now the single notes began to fall 
into a rhythm and a melody, and Roselle 
heard the words of Tataka’s song made 
in her honor. 

“Night goes slow, slow on the trail, 
Where your heart flies, 
Flying Heart.” 

“Come. Let us leave the sleeping night 
far behind on the trail. Let us go to the 
Night Singers, whose charm is too strong 
for us,” whispered Unripe Nut. The last 
scruples of that cautious and practical 
little maid had disappeared. Her black 
eyes seemed to spurt at Roselle like 
match flames or like sparks from burning 
cedar bark. 

Noiselessly they rolled under the tent 
flap, out into the night. Stealthily they 
crawled past the nearby tents, where ill 
luck might pounce on them in the person 
of some wakeful housewife. Once a dog 
leaped to the end of his rope to snarl and 
snap at them. Almost immediately a 
man stuck his head between the tent 





Speeding a mile a minute through the dark, a blood-red sky ahead— 
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flaps, growled angrily, and flung a stick 
which hit poor Unripe Nut on_ her 
funny bone. Though the tears started to 
her eyes, she, nobly, made no outcry. 

‘All interesting things are like war,” 
she remarked to Roselle later. “One 
must suffer for them 

After the terrifying episode of the dog 
and the angry man, it was ever so long 
before the two prowlers dared move. 
But at last they crept on, always in the 
direction whence they had first heard the 
voices. Because, as Unripe Nut ex- 
plained in low murmurs, the singers must 
return to that spot in circling the camp. 

“The guardians will whip us all the 
way back to Kaska’s tent if they catch 
us.” said Unripe Nut. 

“Oh dear!” Roselle gasped. The guard- 
ians were stern-faced, middle-aged war- 
riors, and Roselle was afraid of them 

“The thing to do is not to be caught,” 
Unripe Nut answered. “Hush!” They 
listened, silently alert. 

“This is terrible. The guardians are 
coming from one direction and the Night 
Singers from another! They will meet 
and pass here!” Roselle’s keen ears had 
caught the sounds of the two groups 
approaching. 

“The Night Singers ride faster,” said 
Unripe Nut. “And if they once get us on 
their horses the guardians can’t do any- 
thing to us.” 

“Then let us dash out, calling to them. 
Or we shall lie here all night.” 

“Wind turns back, arrow falls—” 

Roselle, followed by her comrade, 
leaped out of the shadows. 

“Night Singers, I am Flying Heart. 
Take me!” she cried. 

A spotted pony was pulled up short, 
in a gallop, so that he sat back on his 
haunches. 

“Two ” the 


brothers! rider 


girls, 
shouted. “One is Flying Heart!” 
“Here come the guardians!” another 


singer yelled. 

At that moment the guardians, who 
guessed what was happening, urged their 
ponies forward at full speed. Several 
carried torches which they swung in wide 
circles. In the glare they could see the 
two girls distinctly. The guardians 
drove their horses into the group of 
Night Singers full tilt to butt them out 
of the way and to seize the girls, who 
were still on the ground. There was a col- 
lision as the opposing riders met. Though 
the ponies were used to rough encounters 
and the riders knew how to keep their 
seats, there were both men and ponies 
who rolled over in the dust. All the other 
horses were prancing, rearing, and kick- 
ing with warlike zeal, and the two girls 
were in peril of being trampled. Ros- 
elle shrieked once as she saw the spotted 
pony again apparently bearing madly 
down upon her, but it was jerked to its 
haunches beside her, and in another 
moment the strong arm of the tall brave 
on its back had lifted her out of all 
danger from frantic ponies and resolute 
guardians. The same brave caught up 
Unripe Nut and tossed her like a bundle 
of clothes to the rider nearest him. Once 
they had the girls safely, the Night 
Singers wheeled and made off. 

Roselle, her fears banished now, was 
in ecstasy. Her warrior raced out 
ahead of the others, holding her tight 
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and singing her song lustily as he rode. 

Now indeed she seemed to be flying! 
The night shadow of the wooded trail 
ran back as if fleeing from her, while in 


front of her and over head the phos- | 


phorescent sky flowed to her like a crys- 
tal wash. 

“T am flying above the wind! I am 
riding on the sky!” she cried out. 

“Yes. Now you are really the Flying 
Heart,” her captor answered, laughing. 
Instead of turning back to make the 
circle of the camp again, he raced on 
to the open plain in the direction of 
the big river. The men behind shouted 
protests at first—then they followed. 
But, as if by common consent, they 
ceased singing. They were miles from 
the camp and there were no guardians 
here to watch for enemies. 

“Why have you led us here,” one de- 
manded of the man on the spotted pony. 

“Out there,” was the answer, “is Evil 
Island and I thought that Flying Heart, 
who is the friend of good spirits, could 
make a prayer or a chant which would 
drive the bad spirits away from the 
island and make the river safe for our 
canoes.” : 

“What is Evil Island?” Roselle asked. 

“Tt isthe home of evil spirits. No man 


has ever put his foot on it. He would | 


die at once. It is from Evil Island that the 
bad spirits fly out and work mischiet 
for the Crees. They stir up the rapids 
also, and endanger our canoes. 

Roselle peered long at the dark shape 
on the water. She saw a small gleam ap- 
pear and move among the shadows. 

“Why do you say no man will set foot 
there?” she asked. “For I have just seen 
the light a man makes when he starts a 
fire.” 

“Where? Where?” they chorused in 
excitement. And then some one said it 
must be a light shed by an evil ghost. 
But on this point Roselle was firm. She 
had had an Indian upbringing and she 
believed in spirits, good and evil, as 
firmly as the Crees believed in them, but 
she knew the spark of a fire lighted on a 
chill night before a tent, and she had 
no doubt that a man was responsible for 
the spark she had seen. Presently there 
was a small glow in the bushes which 
they all could see. Then it was quickly 
shielded from possible watchers on the 
bank. 

“Not only is a man there but he does 
not wish any one to know he is there,” 
said Roselle. 

“A man dares to camp on Evil Island! 
What sort of man is that? Such a man 
will be more dangerous than evil spirits!” 
the Night Singers whispered among 
themselves. “He is too near our camp. 
He lies on the trail of our canoes. 


will dare to land on Evil Island to find 
out who this new enemy is.” 

“T am not afraid to land there!” said 
Flying Heart. “Because I feel sure that 
my new name will protect me.” 


What will Roselle find on the dark 
mysterious island, behind the flickering 
light? 

“Evil spirits,” say the Indians in hushed 
voices. Can it be that they are right? 
The next installment of this unusual serial 
will tell. 


Yet | 
not a Cree, no, not even the guardians, | 

















Try this recipe 
for your 
Girl Scout 
cooking test 


PEANUT BUTTER BREAD 
2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
} cup sugar 
: teaspoon salt 
4 2 cup peanut butter 
1} cups milk 


Sift flour, baking powder, sugar and salt 
together into bowl; add peanut butter 
and mix well. Add milk and beat thor- 
oughly and put in one large or two small 
greased loaf pans; smooth tops before 
baking and bake in moderate oven (350°) 
about 1 hour. If baked in two small 
pans it will slice just the right size for 
sandwiches. Makes 2 small or 1 large 
loaf. 


oh ew 


HRIFTY Girl Scouts know 

there is no saving in cheap 
baking powder. When they spend 
money for shortening, sugar, flour 
and seasonings—and spend their 
own good time—to make quick 
breads, cakes and flap-jacks, they 
want to be sure of perfect leaven- 
ing, fine texture and inviting 
flavor without a trace of bitter- 
ness. The cost of Royal—the 
best—is negligible as compared 
with the cost of the other in- 
gredients. 





The Cream of Tar- 

tar Baking Powder. 

Contains no alum; 

leaves no bitter 
taste 











That’s the daring Bee in Rex Lee’s breath-taking oil well story in A April 
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Our International Mail Bag 


(Continued from page 35) 

In Rio it is more difficult to find good 
picnic places: the sea is dangerous for 
bathing, and in the country there are too 
many snakes for the peace of mind of the 
Guiders. Not long ago, though, the 
Guides went to tea at their Captain’s 
house in the country and distinguished 
themselves by breaking the swing; while 
last week all the Guides and Brownies 
went to tea at the British Embassy, where 
the Guides performed marvelous contor- 
tions in the banana race, which consists 
of eating slices of banana over your left 
shoulder off a fork held in your right 
hand behind your back. It is great fun. 
Have you ever tried it? 

Once a year we give an entertainment 
in aid of our own funds and some charity. 
Last year we were able to give $500.00 
to the Strangers’ Hospital, that being half 
the proceeds, and the result of a most 
energetic two months’ rehearsing. Most 
of the children love acting and are not a 
bit self-conscious. In fact, the Little 
People stop unconcernedly in the middle 
of a piece to push each other into place 
and tell the other one what exactly he 
should be doing and saying, much to the 
amusement of the audience. 

Finally we hope very much that any 
Girl Scouts or Blue Birds who come to 
Rio or Sao Paulo will lose no time in 
letting us know their whereabouts. 

Once again, to our sister Girl Scouts 
very many good wishes and good luck on 
the trail! 


ELISABETH GILLEY 


In Hawaii 


Tue AMERICAN Giru wins friends 


DEAR JANICE: Your address was given 
to me by my Girl Scout Commissioner. 
She assured me that you wished to cor- 
respond with a Girl Scout in Hawaii. I 
am taking the pleasure of introducing 
myself. 

I am a part Hawaiian and part Chin- 
ese girl, eighteen years old, and attend 
the junior high school. You 
probably attend school also. 
I'll be a Junior this coming 
year. I had not attended 
school until the age of nine. 
Then in Girl Scouting, I am 
a lieutenant of my troop. 
There are about thirty girls, 
all of whom are of different 
nationalities. 

Here in Hilo, we do not 
find snow. That is found on 
the tops of the mountains, 
Mauna Kea and Mauna 
Loa, and only in the winter 
months. Our climate is mild, 
and bathers take the oppor- 
tunity of going swimming 
practically all the year 
around. 

Did you know that the 
island of Hawaii is the larg- 
est mountain island in the 
world? There are eight Ha- 
waiian islands | altogether, 


all of which are of volcanic formation. 
The largest is Hawaii, the one in which 
I reside. The capital city is Honolulu. 
You have probably heard of Kilauea 
volcano. This is also on the island of 
Hawaii. The volcano has not been in 
action for almost a year now. 

You probably would be interested to 
know that we have practically every con- 
venience here that you have in Toledo. 
We do not have the rapid transit, due to 
the fact that the population is not large 
enough. But we have both the old and 
latest models of automobiles. I myself 
drive a “flivver” to school every morning. 
Honolulu, the capital city, has rapid tran- 
sit and anything you can think that a city 
could provide. 

I shall be glad to hear from you, and 
remain, with aloha. 

Lyp1a Lur Kwan 


From England 


A week in Paris and Normandy—sight- 

seeing, camping, exploring—came 

(through saving up) to Staffordshire 

Girl Guides and their Captain. Mrs. 

Ronald Copeland, Division Commis- 

sioner of Girl Guides in the ** Potteries,” 
tells their story: 


This last Whitsuntide we organized a 
ten days’ expedition to Paris and Nor- 
mandy. It had been planned for six 
months, and all who could saved up and 
took their yearly holiday then. 

It was a very merry party that met 
me at Stoke Station with a huge retinue 
of parents and friends to give us a send- 
off. Hardly any of the Guides had ever 
been as far as London (150 miles from 
Stoke) and several had never been out- 
side the “Potteries.” So this was a bit 
of an undertaking! Great was the ex- 
citement—the arrival in London, the 
drive across, when we passed Bucking- 
ham Palace, and the Girl Guide Head- 
quarters—and then into the train for 
New Haven. It was a lovely night and 
we all sat on deck and watched the stars 





At a rally at Bournemouth, English Girl Guides show 
their skill at carpentry 


come out. At dawn we reached Dieppe, 
and found ourselves in Paris at 6 a.m. 

At one o’clock a huge char-a-banc 
drove up with a French ex-officer, who 
spoke English, as a guide. Off we drove 
to see all we could of Paris. What thrills 
we felt as we entered the Conciergerie 
and saw the gloomy prison where Marie 
Antoinette was confined, the chair in 
which she spent so many hours, the 
chapel where she prayed—then out into 
St. Louis’ beautiful little church and on 
to the Cathedral of Notre Dame with 
its stately towers! Then came the great 
Palace of the Louvre, to gaze on Mona 
Lisa’s gentle face, to see Velasquez’ mas- 
terpieces, and to bring back an impres- 
sion of Greuze and Boucher. That after- 
noon and the next morning were crowded 
and packed with visits to the inexhausti- 
ble treasures of Paris. 

Late the next day we reached the sta- 
tion where a kind French Guide Eclair- 
euse met us and piloted us through the 
Whitsuntide crowd to our special car- 
riages. How grateful we were to her. 
There we found some other French 
Guides also going to Normandy, so we 
all tumbled in together to fraternize as 
best we could with a somewhat limited 
vocabulary. 

Soon La Haye was reached and a gay 
throng of English and French Guides 
marched off through an enchanting forest 
to the Chateau of Argeronne. 

This was the beginning of a happy and 
never-to-be-forgotten week. What fun 
we all had—and how we all lost our hearts 
to our hostess, the gracious chdtelaine, to 
whose kindness and forethought our de- 
lightful holiday was due. For she had 
placed the beautiful grounds of her fa- 
mous chdteau at our disposal. Think of 
it, an old chateau which had not been 
touched since it was rebuilt in 1640, and 
which lay so hidden in the forest that 
it passed unmolested all through the 
French Revolution! We _ wandered 
through its beautiful rooms with their 
works of art and admired the old stove 
that the artist Boucher himself designed 
for some fair lady, and had 
written on it “Made by 
Boucher.” And then down 
to the deep dungeons, so 
dark and creepy, with a hor- 
rible bottle-shaped cavern 
below where the doomed 
prisoner was let down to 
die of starvation. 

Later there were expedi- 
tions to old world villages 
and excursions down the 
river to see Rouen and its 
beautiful cathedral, and to 
admire the statue of that 
wonderful Joan of Arc 
whom we all regarded as 
the first Girl Guide! De- 
lightful talks with our chdte- 
laine, and hours spent with 
the French Guides learning 
how to cook vegetables and 
make chocolate in the true 
French style, wonderful 

(Continued on page 52) 








The houses that Scout built—in April 
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From the Shores of 
the Baltic 


(Continued from page 32) 
had been formed at different social or- 
ganizations. All are directed by the 
Central Board, the central organization 
of the Latvian Guides. At the present 
time there are about sixty different 
troops with two thousand Guides. 

Our Guides dress about the same way 
as American Girl Scouts do. We wear 
a dark blue pleated skirt and a protec- 
tive color blouse. Our headdress is a 
narrow cap of the same color as the 
blouse and we wear a red handkerchief 
around our neck. We fastensthe hand- 
kerchief by our Guide pin. The Lat- 
vian Guide symbol is a clover leaf. 

We have also an organization of the 
older guides, or “grown-up Guides,” as 
we call them. To them belong Guides 
older than seventeen years of age. They 
are about one hundred twenty now. 

Our Guides have been quite busy 
with different training exercises and with 
study of all the things a Guide has to 
know. As almost all our girls study at 
school, we have our meetings on Sundays 
or on free time. 

Last summer our Chief Guide, Mrs. 
Vilks, the President of our Guides, re- 
ceived an invitation from the American 
Girl Scouts to take part in the Inter- 
national Congress of Girl Scouts in 
America. Upon her return she _ told 
us very much about her trip and your 
Girl Scouts. She was so delighted of 
her visit. 

In summer our Guides, too, go to 
camp. Usually every troop goes by it- 
self on their own expenses, as our Cen- 
tral Board has not means enough to ar- 
range a general camp for all our guides. 
Then we live an out-of-door life for a 
week or two and have an amusing time. 
I think it is as everywhere else. We 
go into the woods, we study the nature 
around us, we make outdoor exercises, 
we gather berries and mushrooms and 
we cook our food on the fire. 

In the evening, when all the work is 
done, we sit around the fire singing our 
folk songs and telling each other stories. 
We also play and dance our folk dances. 

This autumn we are to have our own 
magazine. It is named “Gaida,” that 
means “Guide” in Latvian. Two num- 
bers of it have come out already. I 
am sending one of it with this letter that 
you might see it, as well as some photo 
graphs of our guides. 

With this letter I also wish to send 
to you, dear Miss Ferris, my best greet- 
ings and wish to ask you to give best 
regards and love to the American Girl 
Scouts and to their splendid magazine 
from our Guides and from myself. 

A P. S. One day the editor of THe 
AMERICAN GIRL was sitting at her desk 
when a young woman came in to sub- 
scribe for her sister who, she said, was a 
Girl Guide in Latvia. So interesting 
were all the things she had to tell about 
what her sister and her friends were do- 
ing, that Helen Ferris asked her whether 
her sister would not write for the Inter- 
national issue. And so—in the course of 
time—this article arrived. The article is 
exactly as Olga wrote it herself ,in English. 





Theres a world 





shoe. It acts with 
your foot » like 


an Indian's moccasin 





and is fine for 


hiking = 


ATURE made your feet flexible, 
like springs. That is why shoes 
which are rigid under the arch will 
not give your feet the natural free- 
dom that they need. In Cantilever 
Shoes you will find a great difference. 
For these trim, natural shoes, are flex- 
ible from toe to heel just like your 
foot. They are shaped like your foot, 
too. 


More wonderful than the great 
bridges man has built, or the well 
made springs under the finest motor 
cars, are your own marvelously con- 
structed feet. To the girl who is 
interested in the wonders of nature, 
the foot offers a fascinating study. 
It is built like a cantilever spring with 
twenty-six bones held in arched for- 
mation by muscles and ligaments. 


This sturdy, spring-like structure, 
which is your foot, seldom fails to 
serve you when it is kept natural. 
Cantilever Shoes allow the foot to 
exercise and build up the muscular 





strength needed to hold the bones of 
the foot in arched formation. It keeps 
the foot in natural shape because it 
is naturally shaped itself and it makes 
a wonderful shoe for walking. 

Girls who like to camp, hike and 
be athletic are particularly keen about 
the Cantilever Shoe. For these girls 
know that when feet fail they cannot 
play the game. They also like a shoe 
that is shaped so gracefully, designed 
so smartly and that wears so well. 

Cantilever Shoes are sold from 
coast to coast and are within reach 
of practically all readers of “The 
American Girl.” If you do not find 
the name of a Cantilever store in your 
‘phone book, write the Cantilever 
Corporation, 429 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and they will be 
glad to send you a new 
booklet and the address 
of a conveniently located 
store. 








Wonderful for Walking 











Your best friend may not know 


‘the ny Girl’. Tell hie about it 
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‘The Finishing Tanah 
to the Uniform 


—the Neckerchief 

















| OW that touch of gay color does relieve 
the khaki! Green, purple, dark blue 
light blue, cardinal or yellow, also black, 
tied in a neat four-in-hand and set off with 
the golden trefoil pinned in the knot, a Girl 
Scout is truly uniformed. 
Our neckerchiets are of best mercerized 
cotton, embroidered with the trefoil seal. 
Only 45ce. 


Girl Scout Official Neckerchief 
Made by 


STANTON BROS. 
NEW YORK 


~~ neckerchief is on sale at Girl Scout 








wsitistaid Headquarters, New York 
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| Plays and Entertain- | 
ments for Girls 


Send for our new 
256 page Catalog and | 

Special circular 

‘*Plays for Girls” 


Sy 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 




















or Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
PI A y Si the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, Min- 
strel Opening C horuses and Black- 


face Plays, Recitations, Drills. 
How to Stag y. Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 
T. S. DENI SON & CO., oat "So. Wabash, Dept. 87 CHICAGO 

















ACTING PLAYS 


|For Amateurs Monologs, 


| Recitations, 
Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and | 
| Sketches; ideas for entertainment. 

| Send for Free Catalog 
| DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 South Dearborn Street : Chicago, III. 

















FACTORY-TO-RIDER 
now ready. Remarkable new prices and 
Shipped on approval and 30 
days’ Free Trial. Easy »ayments $5 a 
month. Write today for big catalog and 
marvelous special offer. 

Dept. A9 CHICAGO 


1927 Models 


MEAD Cyele Co.. 


2 tablespoons butter 


All Aboard for a Cook’s Tour 


(Continued from page 38) 

Now for another idea. What about a 
cake and sweet sale? A bazaar, if you 
like, where you may display the cakes 
and dainties in which other lands de- 
light? There may be a different table 
for each nation’s delicacies. And of 
course it should be presided over by a 
girl dressed in the national costume of 
that country. A Girl Scout, dressed 
in flowing scarves and wearing the scarf 
veil of Turkish women, could dispense 
Turkish delight, Arabian sweets, and 
strange rich cookies. The Highland girl 
of course, wearing some sort of plaid, 
could offer oatmeal cookies and short- 
bread and such Scotch dainties. 

Here are recipes for you to follow: 


T oad-in-the-Hole 


1 Ib. beef link 
sausages 
2 cups milk 


4 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons flour 
2 eggs 
1g teaspoon pepper 

Separate sausages and carefully re- 
move skins. Grease a shallow baking 
dish and lay in the sausages. Make a 
batter of the flour, milk and the well- 
beaten eggs, beating it for 5 minutes to 
make it light. Pour batter over sau- 
sages and bake dish 30 minutes in a 
moderate oven. This may also be served 
with noodles. 


Pot-au-feu 


3 lbs. round of beef 1 marrow bone 
3 quarts water 3 teaspoons salt 
6 carrots 2 small turnips 
2 leeks (if obtainabie) 1 bunch parsley 
bayleaf cloves 
1 lump of sugar 

Cut beef into narrow finger sections 
and drop with marrow bone into rapidly 
boiling salted water. Simmer about 2% 
hours, skimming when necessary. Add 
chopped vegetables for the last 40 min- 
utes. Thicken with cornstarch or flour. 
Pour over triangles of toasted bread 
served in deep soup plates. 


Stuffed Cabbage Rolls 


1 Ib. chopped beef or 1 cup breadcrumbs 


mutton 2 tablespoons lemon 
2 tablespoons butter juice 
pepper 1 cup tomato purée 
salt boiled rice or mashed 


1 head cabbage potato 


Combine chopped meat with crumbs, 
butter, seasonings, juice. Mix well and 
shape in sausage rolls. Separate cab+ 
bage leaves, drop into boiling water 
and steam a few moments until wilted. 
Drain, then lay meat roll on cabbage 
leaf, and fold leaf over. When all leaves 
are thus stuffed, place them in bottom 
of a greased baking dish, pour over to- 
mato sauce and bake or steam 45 min- 
utes. Serve on bed or in border of 
boiled rice or mashed potato. 


Curry of Lamb and Rice 


2 lbs. lamb or mutton boiled lentils 


2 onions 
2 tablespoons flour 
boiled rice 


cut in pieces 


1 teaspoon curry 





powder 4-6 hardcooked eggs 


Melt butter, blend in flour and add 
enough hot water to make a thin gravy. 
Add the lamb. Cover and simmer until 
tender. Separately cook rice so that 
grains are white and distinct. Separately 
steam or boil dried lentils until like 
a thick pea dish. Hardboil the eggs for 
garnish. When ready to serve, arrange 
boiled rice around edge of platter. Add 
curry seasoning to both meat and lentils 
Place lentils inside ring, and heap meat 
and gravy on top. Cut eggs in length- 
wise sections and garnish the whole. 
Serve very hot. 


Armenian Sweets 


1 Ib. seeded raisins 34 lb. walnut meats 
1 lb. eating figs V4 lb. pitted prunes 
confectioner’s sugar 


Use the coarse knife of the meat 
chopper. Have all ingredients coarsely 
cut, then run twice through grinder. 
Sift sugar on board, lay on fruit mass. 
and with the hands knead until well 
blended. Roll about %4 inch thick, shape 
or cut as desired, wrapping each piece 
in oil paper or colored glacé paper. 


Japanese Sweet Potato Candy 


Boil sweet potatoes, drain, then mash 
the pulp. Shape into small balls. Drop 
into boiling sugar syrup and let brown 
Remove, drain, and set to cool and get 
brittle. Wrap in fancy paper. 


Turkish Delight 


red and green coloring 
ulated gelatin V4 cup cold water 

% cup boiling water 2 cups sugar 

grated rind and juice of 1 orange and 1 lemon 


a 
3 tablespoons gran- 


Soak gelatin in water. Bring sugar 
and boiling water to boil, add gelatin 
and simmer 20 minutes. Divide in 2 por- 
tions. Flavor one with lemon juice and 
rind and color green; flavor other with 
orange and color red. Pour into inch- 
deep shallow pan rinsed in cold water 
and chill. When firm, cut carefully into 
squares or oblongs, roll in confectioner’s 
sugar and pile in assorted heaps or ar- 
range in fancy boxes. 


Scotch Jim-Jams 


1 cup brown sugar 

2 cups flour Y teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking 'Y% cup sour milk 
soda 2 cups Irish oatmeal 


lcup butter 


Cream butter and sugar. Sift flour, 
salt and soda and add alternately with 
milk to the first mixture, stirring in 
the oatmeal little by little. Toss mass 
on floured board and roll very thin. Cut 
in large rounds and triangles. Place on 
greased baking sheet and bake in a mod- 
erate oven 15 minutes. Use plain or put 
two together with a filling made as 
follows: 


4 cup boiling water 34 cup chopped dates 
4 cup sugar 


Cook together until thick. 





“In the spring a young girl’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of—clothes” 
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Would you like a desk some- 
thing like this for your room? 


“My Own Room” 
Contest 


OW did you decorate and arrange 

your own room—or, if youd 
rather, your Girl Scout cabin, or your 
troop room, or any other room you 
helped to make attractive? For the three 
best stories of not more than five hun- 
dred words, and for the best suggestions 
of what you would like on the new “My 
Own Room” pages in THE AMERICAN 
GirL, we will award three lovely prizes 
of things that you want for your own 
room. 

For the best story, you may have a 
chaise longue like the one at the bottom 
of the page, or a comfy wicker chair 
with cushions, or a desk; and you may 
choose the colors you would like. 

For the second-best story, we’ve seen 
another kind of chair, or a lamp with a 
parchment shade. You may have which- 
ever you like. 

And to the third-best story-writer 
will come a small table lamp or book- 
ends or a lovely picture. 


Here are the Conditions of This Con- 
test, which is Open to All Readers of 
The American Girl. 


1. Write your name, age, address and 
—if you are a Girl Scout—your Troop 
number at the top of the first page. 

2. Write on one side of the paper 
only. 

3. Make your story not more than 
500 words in length. 

4. Tell what kind of room yours 1s, 
what you did, what you spent. 

5. The contest closes March first. 

6. And don’t forget the separate 
sheet telling what you want on our “My 
Own Room” page. Put your name, age, 
and address at the top of this page, too. 

Pictures of your room will be very 
welcome, although they will not count 
in the contest. 





Or perhaps a comfortable chaise longue 
like this? 











to Question No. 10 of the 
Girl Scout Laundry Test 


sé 


OW toremovestains 

—butter, ice cream, 

and other kinds”—sounds 

like one of the hardest 

problems of the Girl Scout 
Laundry Test. 

But with Fab and no 


Here’s the 
Answer— 














trouble at all you can take an. egg stain from a middie 
blouse, an ice cream stain from a party dress, a butter 
stain from a gingham frock—any common stain from 


any washable material. 


Once a garment is stained, you should attend to the 
removal of the spot immediately. With this method it 
takes but a few minutes to remove any spot. 

Swish up a heavy Fab suds. Hold the stain over the 


bowl. Pat on the Fab suds, 


sometimes gentle rubbing is 


helpful. Some stains such as cocoa, tea, coffee and fruit 

should have hot water poured through them from a 

height, and the Fab suds gently rubbed in. 
Therearecertain very stubborn stains that only a chem- 





Janet Read of Colgate & Co. will give you full direc- 
tions for removing any stain. She also gives advice on 
taking stains out of unwashable materials, Write her. 


ical can remove. But for as- 
sistance in removing these, 
the Colgate Bulletin on Stain 
Removal gives the simplest 
and most improved methods. 


There is a special FREE sample of Fab for any Girl 
Scout who sends in the coupon. 





Janet Read, 
Colgate & Company, Dept. 201F 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
I should like to have a sample box of Fab and 
the Colgate bulletin on Stain Removal. 
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“The American Girl’ has something to say next month about the right kind 
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Our International Mail Bag 


(Continued from page 48) 
botanizing walks through the forest— 
all these and more became part of our 
glorious week. After dinner came the 
campfire, when French and English 
Guides showed what they could do, and 
we all sang the national songs, and also 
learned the old French song, Ma Nor- 
mandie, and discussed many things until 
the nightingale’s first note struck. Then 
we all listened in bréathless silence while 
the gorgeous song rang through the for- 
est. Such happy days these were, and 
they sped on all too soon. But they left 
us with golden memories and a great 
gladness that to us is given the privilege 
of belonging to this great world Guide 
movement, which enables us to find in 
every land that loving sister’s welcome. 


In Barbados 


An old military hospital serves for a 
camp overlooking a valley of sugar cane. 


Dear Mrs. Epey: Because of the cli- 
mate and various other local conditions 
in this country, we are not able to camp 
under canvas, but we do the next best 
thing, which is to go to a perfectly empty 
house (an old military hospital) perched 
up on a ridge overlooking a smiling 
valley, green with sugar cane. There is 
plenty of grassland around our camp site 
where we can track and drill and signal, 
and we have our own little camp fire 
circle, where we sing all the old ‘“Fox- 
lease” favorites. Our numbers at present 
total 256 Brownies, Guides, and Guiders. 
RosAMOND O'BRIEN 


In Victoria, Australia 


““Tt’s bonza!”’ writes a Guide after read- 

ing Tue AmsprRICAN GIRL. Another 

asks what is ‘‘candy,”’ and ‘‘do Girl 
Scouts have bobs?”’ 


Dear Frances: I received your very 
welcome letter, also the magazines. 
Thanks very much, they are bonza! 
We don’t get any magazines up to 
them for girls, with such interesting read- 
ing and news. You see, we haven’t any 
special magazines for Girl Guides, but I 
will send you some with articles about 
the fleet in them (American Fleet, you 
know) ... 
LesLey CHIGSTON 


Dear Dorotuy: I am eleven years old 
and I have bobbed hair with enough curl 
to put in your eye. I have greenish grey 
eyes. I am in the Robin Patrol of the 
3rd Hawthorn Girl Guides and especially 
adore swimming and tennis. One day we 
went to the beach with a friend of mine, 
and there were so many crabs that we 
had to float nearly all the time. It was 
great fun. We also tried rescuing some- 
one. We had a long piece of cord and 
put it around our waists and tied a bow- 
line. Then we swam out with the other 
girl on the rope. Every now and again 
a crab would bite us, so we’d let the rope 
go and start floating. Don’t you pity the 
girl on the other end? 

I think it would be spiffing to have 
snow at Christmas instead of our boiling 


hot weather. I spent my last holidays 
up at the Grampian Mountains and had 
a bonza time. 

Our Guide suits are navy blue blouses 


with patrol emblems worked on, green 


ties, blue skirts and hats, and black shoes 
and stockings. 

Do many people in America have 
bobbed hair? Shingled hair is the latest 
fashion here. Please tell me what candy 
is! I know it is some kind of a sweet- 
meat but that is all. Are there any Fords 
in America? ... 

IpA GARDNER 


In Basra, Irak (Babylonia) 


Mohammedan girls now learn basketball 
and are glad they are ‘‘allowed’’ to go 
to school 


My Dear Frienps: I am a Mohamme- 
dan girl and Basra is the name of my 
town. If you like dates, you already 
know something of my country, for 
Irak is thought to grow eighty per cent 
of the date-palm trees of the world. 

We have not many schools, as you 
have, and the majority of our mothers 
cannot read or write, as in the past Mos- 
lem girls were not allowed to study. 
They had to remain at home, knowing 
nothing of the outside world but what 
little their own mothers taught them. 
About three years ago people came to 
understand the necessity of educating 
their girls, and consented to send them 
to schools. I myself am in a good school, 
and we all like it. We play many games, 
among which is your famous basketball. 

But games, too, are new. Girls did 
not use to be allowed to play at home. 
Now we have liberty to study and play 
as you have. In fact, we feel happy to 
live these days, and hope to enjoy one 
day the same position that American 
girls enjoy. 

Yours lovingly, 
AN IRAK Giri 


International Troop Meeting 


Costumes, folk dances and songs, refresh- 

ments of strange candies and cakes, 

sometimes exhibits and talks, and finally 

the circle of hands around the world— 

everywhere Girl Scouts discover the fun of 
an International Troop Meeting 


For instance, just listen to this: “Our 
troops 1 and 2 of Walsenburg, Colorado, 
set sail from New York at two o'clock 
and after a very pleasant voyage landed 
at Glasgow, Scotland, the home of Girl 
Scouts Margaret and Helen Hunt. Here 
they were favored with a solo dance, 
‘The Highland Fling, in costume. Af- 
ter the dance we partook of bread and 
butter and jelly sandwiches, which were 
served by our Scotch hostesses in keep- 
ing with the Scotch custom. 

From Glasgow, we set sail for Amster- 
dam, Holland. After a rough voyage, we 
landed and went immediately to the 
home of Captain Long, heard Dutch 
music and ate Dutch sandwiches. 

Again we set sail, this time for a long, 
tedious voyage, but we were happy and 
did not mind the trip. We walked down 


the gangplank at three-fifteen into the 
city of Yokohoma, the home of Scouts 
Frances and Josephine Mauro. Here we 
were favored with another solo dance, 
a Japanese dance in costume, and also 
refreshments of tea and wafers. From 
Japan we crossed the Pacific Ocean to 
Honolulu, where our hostess, Girl Scout 
Edna Caldwell, served pineapple while 
we listened to Hawaiian music. 

After this long trip, we were glad to 
get back to America, so we met in the 
Elks’ ‘hall at four-thirty to dance folk 
dances for the remainder of the after- 
noon.” ... HELEN Hunt, 


Scribe of Sacajawea Troop, 
Walsenburg, Colo. 


From Milwaukee, Wisconsin, comes 
a splendid idea for an international game. 
“Our Captain told us we were to have 
a spelldown,” writes Alice E. Woods. 
“If we had an A in our word we were 
to raise our right arm and say nothing, 
T, our left arm, I, touch your eye, O, 
touch your mouth, U, point to someone, 
and any other letters in the word we 
could say aloud. We were given such 
words as: International, Asia, Scotland, 
and other round-the-world countries.” 

In Hamilton, Ohio, the whole month 
of March was set aside for an Interna- 
tional Festival. Each troop first selected 
its favorite country and sent the name 
to Headquarters so that there would be 
no duplication. 

Then the work started in earnest. Cos- 
tumes had to be made, material for 
scrapbooks had to be collected and 
dances and songs had to be learned. 
Each troop made up a scrapbook for its 
chosen country. The girls had great fun 
searching through magazines for pictures 
and articles about these various coun- 
tries. Material found on other countries 
than the one chosen was sent to head- 
quarters for the benefit of other troops. 
There were many trips to the library and 
many letters sent out of town in the 
search for facts. Then cutting and past- 
ing and lo!—the scrapbooks were fin- 
ished. These books were exhibited on 
the day of the festival. 

On the last Saturday of March, the 
day set for the festival, the different 
troops presented scenes illustrating the 
customs of the various countries—na- 
tional folk dances, songs and games. At 
the close of the afternoon all girls 
joined in dancing the Virginia Reel, after 
which they gave the pledge of alle- 
giance, and added, “and to the flags of the 
other nations we pay honor and respect.” 

And, before closing, we must add just 
this bit: When Helen Ferris attended a 
dinner party a short time ago, she had 
for her partner the head librarian of the 
library in Belfast, Ireland. “Do your 
girls like mystery stories the way Girl 
Scouts do?” she asked in the course of 
the evening. “No,” he replied, “ as a 
matter of fact, mystery stories are not 
popular at all, but oh how Irish girls 
adore adventure and_ boarding-school 
stories!” Which suggests some of our 
tastes too. 





“And the Girl Scout Little House Grew”’—an April feature 
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Imagine Making 
Flowers Like These! | ¢ 


Now you can learn this fascinating craft at home. 
Make flowers for decoration —for gifts —to wear —to sell | 





AKING lovely flowers of Dennison Crepe is a fascinating art 
that is sweeping the country. Starting in the great Dennison 
Stores in New York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia, where ex- 
= instructors have taught thousands of women, this delightful | 
omecraft has attracted nation-wide interest. And now by a simple, 
easy new method this instruction is brought to you, wherever you 
live, so that you may make gay, colorful Sowess right in your own 
home, for your own enjoyment or for profit. 























Yes, you can make flowers as natural as though freshly picked from the Scanian 
garden, flowersso perfect in form and color your friends will insist they 
are real. You can have flowers in the home, on the table, in your window 
all the time—your favorite flowers, whatever they may be. You can have a bouquet 
to carry, a smart flower for your coat or dress. You can have flowers as decorations 
for a party, a luncheon, a dinner. You can make them for your church, your club, 
your school. You can make them as favors, as gifts. And you can make money 
selling them, if you wish. You can sell roses, lilies, poppies and carnations by the 
dozen or take orders for flowers for parties, dinners and other special occasions. 






You will be surprised how easily and quickly you can learn and what fun it is to make 
perfect flowers this new way. You start making flowers at once. There is no tedious 
preliminary practicing. Within anhour after youreceive your first book youcan proudly 
show your family or friends beautiful flowers you have made yourself. And soon you 
can make in part of an afternoon or evening a dozen gorgeous roses, or a great bowl of 
flaming poppies, or a huge jar of Easter lilies. This delightful art comes to you through 











The Dennison-craft Home Course in Br cits faccinasten, amp Glen gun 





M learn to make not merely three or four 

Sample Outfit FREE Crepe Paper Flower Making kinds of flowers, but roses, swect peas, 

i —all contained in three generous volumes, with the clearest carnations, chrysanthemums, lilies, ap- 

of Materials * possible step-by-step directionsand more than 300 beautiful ple bl orange bl s—actually 
So that you may start the very photographic illustrations. The books are 9 x 12 inches in more than 60 varieties. 


size, printed in large, clear type and handsomely bound in 


minute you receive your first covers in four colors. Every step is so simply stated you 








book, you are furnished a gen- cannot fail to understand. You are told just what materials = ————_.-— 1 
erous supply of materials- are required for each flower, what quantity, what colors. 
a pp'y cher ce andl Then you are shown how to cut your materials, how to Crepe Paper 
crepe paper in & variety Of Co make theseparate parts, how toassemble them, how toshape FLOWER MAKING 
ors, wire, paste — everything the flower to perfect form, and how to use the lovely finished 
you need to make several beau- blossoms correctly for decorative purposes. Forevery flower Ts 

patterns are provided in full size, so you are certain to have 


tiful flowers. There is no extra 
cost for these —they are inclu- 
ded with your course. 


exactly the right shape and proportions, P. 


How to Get Started 


The best part of all about this new plan is that it costs so 
little and it is so easy to start. You might well expect such } 
a course as this to cost $10 or $15 or even $25, but we want | 











every woman who loves flowers to know the happiness of 
making and having them through this new plan. So the 
price has been set to cover barely the cost of 
placing the books in your hands. The Complete 
Course—including all three books and the Outfit 
of materials—is only $2, less than the cost of half 
a dozen fresh roses that would wilt within 48 
hours. Yet it brings you the meansof having all 
the flowers you want—whenever you want them 
—at only a small cost each time for materials 


Special Money Back Offer 


Simply fill in the coupon below and send it wit! 
money order or check for $2. You will at once be 
enrolled for the Complete Course and Book One 
and the Outfit of Materials will come to you by 
return mail. Books Twoand Three will come to 
you at no additional expense whatever just as 
soon as you are ready for them. Send the cou- 
pon with $2 rightaway. If when you receive the 
first book, you do not consider it worth many 
These illustrations, times the small cost, simply return it within 
greatly reduced, 10 days and we will gladly refund your money. 
show how every step " 
in flower making is Se en ee ee EO ea ee ee on 
pictured. 7 Se ee i. 


DENNISON-CRAFT, Department 27-C, Framingham, Mass. 
























I send $2, for which please enroll me in your Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Mak- | 

ing and send me at once Book One and the Sample Outfit of Materials. Books Two and | 

Three are to follow as soon as I am ready for them. It is understood that if I am not more 

than satisfied, I may return Book One within 10 days and you will refund my money, | 
| 
| 
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The complete 

course contains 

more than 300 Bent a BBP Di cccccseccrnsenenvecsne - , i ; : . ncntinbaintiinsetecdsimmbabcdiainitents 
illustrations from 
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“American Girl” advertisers have what you want—try them 








Edna Geister 
GAME BOOKS 


The Ice Breakers and 
The Ice Breaker Herself 


For Girls and Mixed Parties .. $1.35 
The Fun Book 

Stunts and Games for Every 

Monthinthe Year ....... $1.25 


Getting Together 
(by Edna Geister and Mary 
Wood Hinman) Games for 
NS PSS $1.35 
It Is To Laugh 


Indoor Games for Young 
Grown-Ups ... hina bis 


Let’s Play 
A Book of Games for Children . $1.25 
What Shall We Play? 
A Book of Play Magic for Little 
Children Illustrated by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry ...... $2.00 


At Booksellers Everywhere 


$1.25 





George H. Doran Company 
244 Madison Avenue - New York 
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Learn Songs of Other Lands 


Win 











MUSIC 


The Interpreter Between Nations 





| FOLK SONGS OF POLAND 

| No music lover needs an in- 
troduction to the land of Pad- 
erewski. Here are simple old 
songs worth the learning 
songs of haunting melody. .75 
SLAVIC FOLK DANCES 
Learn to play the music of 
these fascinating old world 
dances. Descriptions and pic- 
tures showing the costumes 
and figures of each dance 1.25 
RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 
Funny songs, sad songs, songs 
with such a delightful swing 
to the choruses that all the 
club will join in the singing. 


75 
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From The Panchatentr:, 
University of Chicago I’ress 


Books for the Armchair Adventurer 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


UST as I was looking over my notes 

for this month’s report on new books, 
the Editor sent me a letter reminding 
me that this was the International 
Number, and that it would be in keeping 
with the rest of the magazine if I should 
make the book-notes altogether about 
stories and plays whose scenes are laid 
in countries other than our own. I was 
on the point of writing back that I did 
not believe there would be enough of 
them to fill the space, when I thought 
it might be a good plan to round up those 
I had in the house and see how many 
there might be. As a result, I made a 
trip to one of the large bookstores and 
—now comes the surprise—I found that 
there had been so many books about 
girls in other countries, that it will be 
all I can do to squeeze in just their 
names and the very least bit of descrip- 
tion. But I think it will be a good idea 
for me to do just this: it will show you 
how easy it now is to make friends 
in other lands through books, and in 
‘his way begin early to cultivate the 
“international mind” that will be 
continually more important in the new 
world. 

Suppose that you were to take a map 
of the world and mark a star on every 
country you could read about in a new 
book this spring; you would find four 
on Italy. One would be for a very well- 
known story—the adored Pinocchio, a 
lovely story for your younger sister— 
but there has been so remarkable an 
illustrated edition (Macmillan), with the 
pictures made in Italy, that I may count 
it as new. There is, for the older girls. a 
historical novel of the first years of 
Christianity, called When Rome Reigned, 
by Anne S. Lee Revell, and an adventure 
story of the time of Caesar by R. F. 
Wells, a sequel to With Caesar’s Legions 
This one is On Land and Sea with 
Caesar, and deals with the coming of the 


Romans to Britain. The Last Days of 
Pompeii, Bulwer-Lytton’s world-famous 
romance, is issued in a new edition whose 
feature is the beautiful pictures in color 
by N. C. Wyeth (Scribner). 

There are two Russian entries: one 
is a wonderful gift-book with colored 
illustrations, Skazki (Doran), which 
tells Russian legends familiar to older 
Americans through the operas whose 
librettos are based on them. The decora- 
tions by Theodore Nadejen on page 5 of 
this issue are from Skazki. The other 
is a volume of folk-plays I have already 
described, Yelenka the Wise, published 
by The Woman’s Press. This has plays 
from other countries too. Egypt has 
two books; Mark Tidd in Egypt, by 
Clarence B. Kelland (Harper), is one of 
a series of travel novels in which the 
same boy appears, and Children of 
Ancient Egypt, by L. Lamprey (Little 
Brown), tells how they lived and worked 
and amused themselves in the days of 
the Pharachs. It makes you better under- 
stand the reports of the discoveries on 
King Tut-ankh-amen’s _ burial-place. 
George Borrow’s famous novel of Gipsy 
life, Lavengro, which should be known 
by all Girl Scouts, is now published in 
an inexpensive edition by Houghton 
Mifflin; and to represent Spain, Wash- 
ington Irving’s The Alhambra is a new 
volume in  Macmillan’s “Children’s 
Classics” series of small-priced reprints. 
From Norway comes a new book about 
Inger Johanne, the tom-boy who is as 
much at home in American libraries as 
the Swiss Heidi. This book is Jnger 
Johanne’s Lively Doings (Lothrop). 
by Dikken Zwilgmeyer, and it is illus- 
trated in two colors. There is a beau 
tiful book about a real girl who grew 
up in Sweden and came to this country 
to live, When I was a Girl in Sweden, 
by Anna-Mia Hertzman (Lothrop), one 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Handbook of Nature Study is 
~, J 
2 By Anna B. Comstock is 

KQ 

E The acknowledged leader in Nature Study books. In use by 

5 80,000 teachers, club leaders, Girl Scout leaders. Its travels 

IBY read like a Cook’s Round the World Trip. Every state in the 

IK ; union, all provinces of Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 

13 Philippines, Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand, 

IS) South Africa, Turkey, England, teachers in all these coun- 

| tries use it steadily. It should be in every Girl Scout troop 

B 960 pages, cloth. Single vol. ed. $4.00. 2 vol. ed. $5.00. 

By 

RY 

5 The Camp & Field Notebook 

: { LOOSE-LEAF ) 


From this notebook material the official Nature Notebooks 
for the Girl Scouts Inc. are built. It is also used in hundreds 
of public and private schools and by the Girl Guides of Can- 
ada, England, New Zealand. Priced according to quantity used. 
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Nature Guiding By Wo. G. ViInAL 


A new volume by this well known camp 
director and Scout worker. Filled with good 
nature lore, suggestions for work, nature work 
in camps and schools, and nature guiding in 





Sy camps and parks. 

= 500 pages cloth $3.50 
¢ 

Field Book of 


LINCOLN NISL GIGLI 


~ 


This Field Book is in itself a whole Nature Study 


library for detailed information. By E. L. PALMER 
It is the only book that has so 

many brief but complete life histories (over 500 birds, mam- 
mals, reptiles, insects and plants). It also has a section con- 
taining over 300 suggestions and grade recommendations. 
5 sections in flexible fabrikoid cover, $3.25. 















Send for Catalogs 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. A. G, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Then you won’t miss the exciting ending of “Through A Hidden Window” 
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Troop No. 


PETER’S 
NESTLE’S 
PEAKS 
BABY RUTH 


3 Manhattan ready for a Bylund Bros, 





Benefit Candy Sale 


Money for Your Troop 
Sell Well Known Candy Bars 


O’HENRY 
PLANTER’S 
MASON MINTS 
REPETTI 


A 50 Box Order Will Net You $20.00 For Your 
Troop Fund 


No Money in Advance — Pay Us in 30 Days 





THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM 





Selling price ($1.20 per box) 
Cost to you (Ex. Pd.) 80c 
per box 


Your profit 





No.1 ¢ No.2 No. 3—12boxes 
50 Boxes 25 Boxes Trial Order 
$60.00 $30.00 $14.40 
40.00 20.00 10.00 
$20.00 $10.00 $4.40 











Woolworth Bldg. 








Write Today for Illustrated Circular and Order Blank 


BYLUND BROS., INC. 


New York City 



































are used the year round. 
Carry one with you wheneyer 
you go on hikes or camping 
trips. Send for a free com- 
pass book and choose the 
style you like best. 
The Leedawl Compass 
illustrated has an untar- 
nishable silvered metal 
dial, heavy tempered 
steel point on which the 
needle operates; screwed 
top (no dirt or moisture 
can get inside with this 
style of top) white metal case, snap in beveled 
crystal glass open face .. . Price $1.50 each. 


Zaylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S A. 












Every One Can Play 
SONG-O-PHONE 
Band Instruments 
No Practice—No Study—No 
Knowledge of Music Neces- 


sary. Hum into a SONG-O- 
PHONE and produce tones 


like real band, instruments 
Great fun for young and old 
Organize a band, make money 


for your Troop. Have music at 
meetings and parades. Play at 
home and at entertainments. 
Cornet like cut 9 in. long. 
4%-in. bell, solid metal, brass 
finish, $2.00 postpaid Send 
for cornet and catalog with 
instructions how to organize 
a SONG-O-PHONE band. 
Catalog free. 








548 Wythe Ave. Dept. G. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE SONOPHONE CO. 








Books 


(Continued from page 54) 


of a series that Girl Scouts should all 
know. 

From France we have the story of 
the nation’s heroine, as told by Mark 
Twain—there is a new edition, meant 
for young people, of his Joan of Arc 
(Harper.) Cornelia Stratton Parker, in 
More Ports, More Happy Places (Boni), 





| has another installment of her vivacious 


| the authors 











experiences in taking her family abroad, 
and there is a book Celebrated Towers 
(Century), in which Lorinda Bryant 
gives the pictures and tells the romantic 
stories of many famous ones that you 
would see on a trip abroad. 

With Taro and Nana in Japan (Stokes) 
is a story of two real children born in 
this country and taken home on a visit; 
are Etsu Sugimoto, a 
brilliant and charming Japanese lady 
who lives here and who has a story in 
this issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL, and 
Nancy Austin. A Girl from China, by 
B. Van Vorst (Stokes), is the exciting 
life-story of Soumay Tcheng, a girl who 
left China to study in Paris but is now 
taking an important part in the Chinese 
Revolution. There is a big book of 
Stories of Swiss Children, by Johanna 
Spyri (Crowell), in which a number of 
Heidi's little compatriots appear. Ger- 
many provides a wonderful illustrated 
Hansel and Gretel (Doran), one of the 
finest gift-books. As for England, there 
are two new historical novels, The 
Gauntlet of Dunmore, by Hawthorne 
Daniel (Macmillan), and Jn England 
Once, by Hugh Chesterman (Appleton), 
and Archibald Marshall's John (Dodd). 
Two books are from the North Pole. 
David Binney Putnam writes of his ex- 
periences in David Goes to Greenland 
(Putnam) and Kenneth L. Rawson tells 
of his in A Boy’s-Eye View of the Arctic 
(Macmillan). 

Speaking of the Arctic, I may well 
round off this globe-trotting report at 
the top of the globe, by reminding you 
that, as Vilhjalmur Stefansson is now 
one of our contributors, you will wish to 
know what other reports of the polar 
regions he has made for you. Kak, the 
Copper Eskimo, his story of an energetic 
boy of the arctic regions (Macmillan), 
gives you a striking idea of the ways in 
which men manage to keep ahead of 
nature in cold places. It is no joke to 
be a boy in this fur-bearing part of the 
world, but strange to say, Kak does not 
find it unpleasant at all; he really has 
a great time. Hunters of the Great 
North, by the same author (Harcourt). 
tells how he came to be an explorer, and 
makes the charm of the frozen country 
—a charm that calls back strong men 
year after year—clear to the reader. It 
isn’t frozen.all the time—this book de- 
scribes not only his first winter but also 
his first summer in the North. His second 
arctic expedition is described in My Life 
with the Eskimo (Macmillan), and his 
great work is The Friendly Arctic 
(Macmillan), a big book that is no doubt 
in your public library. I’ve seen boys 
poring over it for hours at a time. 





Give your chum “The American Girl” for her birthday 
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Camps eaieal the World 


(Continued from page 23) 
gathered heather and once visited a hop 
field where the pickers were at work. 

“At half-past eight we filled with 
warm water a cows’ drinking trough 
(previously cleaned!) and then every- 
body washed in it together in the middle 
of the field! At nine o’clock we partook 
of supper ’round the camp fire and sang 
a few songs. Then we scrambled into 
bed.” 

Hilda evidently would have sym- 
pathizers in Sweden, for, “Camping is 
the very best of all good things in Girl 
Scouting!” declares a Swedish Guide. 
And she continues, “This is, I dare say, 
the opinion of every Swedish Girl Guide. 
We have had camps for several years 
now, generally only in the summer, 
though sometimes at Christmas, Easter, 
or Whitsuntide. The girls slept indoors 
until this summer, but though this may 
sound unappealing to you hardy campers, 
we might add that sometimes we have 
been the possessors for a week or two of 
some old historical castle, like Vastana. 
This castle is situated beside beautiful 
whirlpools, a lake where the wonderful 
sunset lays a golden bridge from the 
shore to the isle of Vising where lie 
old ruins and remarkable sights. At 
other times we have settled down far 
away in-the country Ugglansryd, on an 
old farm in Smaland, where we were sur- 
rounded by real old Swedish farm work, 
and everything tells of hard labor and 
old fashioned country life. Or again 
we have camped in northern Sweden. 
in Baggboéle, near the large rivers and 
wonderful waterfalls and vast forests. 

“But, as I said, this last summer we 
camped out of doors, and chose our 
camp grounds always near some lake or 
‘fiord’ or the sea. We never could think 
of any place where bathing and swimming 
could not take place every day. 

“Often we cook out of doors at our 
camps. As the girls themselves cook, I 
suppose they think their cooking is 
splendid! I don’t know if American Girl 
Scouts would like our dishes, but our 
brown beans are just like Boston-baked 
beans, and we think our porridge and 
bacon delicious for breakfast. Kéttbullar 
(meatballs) and sour milk and salt cod- 
fish perhaps would be less to their taste.” 

From Czecho-Slovakia we hear that 
the Guides begin preparations for camp 
early in the spring. “First we make 
trips to different parts of the country,” 
writes Lida Sobotova, a leader there, 
“and look for nice places for camping. 

“We go to camp the day following the 
close of school, in a luggage van, which 
can also take all our bags. During the 
first days we build our tents. We make 
the walls of timber, reeds, straw, water- 
proof cloth, or other materials, and we 
make the roofs of waterproof tent cloth. 
Then we make ourselves our beds, little 
tables and seats, and we make them as 
cosy and pretty as possible. In addition, 
we always have a kitchen, a cellar, and 
some closets in camp. 

“This is how we spend our day: at 
seven o'clock, reveille, opening and air- 
ing of tents; then drilling ; then to the 


river to wash. We make ourselves tidy, 
and at eight o'clock the bell calls us 
to breakfast. It is time—we are so 
hungry! Cocoa or milk and a large slice 
of bread—how good it is and how whole- 
some! We praise our cooks (as we 
wished to be praised tomorrow). After 
breakfast we make our beds and tidy 
our rooms. One group of two or three 
girls goes to do the shopping, the cooks 
prepare dinner, and the others go to the 
forest to look for wild fruits and mush- 
rooms, to watch animals, and to listen to 
the singing of birds. They try also to 
make themselves useful by repairing 
paths or little bridges. 

“All the girls return home at twelve 
o'clock with a good appetite, and call 
for, ‘dinner, dinner!’ They get it 
promptly and later quickly wash their 
dishes. Then rest for two or three hours. 
Some girls, who had to stand guard at 
night, sleep, and the others write letters 
or diaries, read books, or do their mend- 
ing. 

“Bathing follows, with much fun and 
a great noise. If we were not hungry, we 
should like to stay in the water a long 
time, but cold milk and bread allure us 
out. Then the leader’s whistle calls us to 
a general excursion, games, drilling or 
our national dances. The cooks stay at 
home to guard the camp and prepare a 
simple supper. 

“After supper, small discussions take 
place or singing in groups. Sometimes we 
have camp fire. We gather wood, a large 
heap of wood, and enjoy ourselves all 
evening.” 

Another story of camp life comes all 
the way from India. Shantabiai, a Girl 
Guide, tells it in the Indian News Sheet 
for Girl Guides. “Our examinations were 
over and most of us were packing up 
from our eight months of school to leave 
for home,” she writes, “when our Cap- 
tain announced that we should have a 
camp! A few days later we exchanged 
the city noises for the chirping and 
singing of birds. 

“The inspection bungalow where we 
put up is called Siraspur. It stands midst 
the siras trees, immortalized by Sarojini 
Naidu, and they were glistening with 
yellow blossoms and filling the air with 
their sweet scent when we arrived. The 
bungalow was unswept and rather 


gloomy looking, but we knew our job as | 


Girl Guides, and in a minute chairs were 
put aside, cobwebs 
spread, 


galow now gave out a homely and cosy 
BOGl. 2.5% 

“Towards evening the next day we 
went out for a nature study ramble, leav- 
ing our broad canal for an enticing path 
along a small branch canal. The water 
looked like a mirror reflecting the trees 
on its banks in its clear waters. It was a 
lovely sight to see the flowing water with 
beautiful kingfishers skimming over it, 
diving for some small creature that hap- 
pened to come within reach. The scene 
was so enchanting that fortunately many 
girls came along slowly, for suddenly 

(Continued on page 59) 





removed, durries 
tables arranged, and bedding | 
placed in order for the night. The bun- | 








Parties 


Hikes 


Spring 
means all 
of these ! 


ND it’s time to be thinking of 
spring, these days when the 


raw March winds are blowing 
King Winter off his throne. New 
clothes—of course you want them. 
Bright, colorful sport clothes for 
school-wear, sturdy new oxfords for 
hiking, a light dainty dress for the eve- 
ning parties that you enjoy so much. 
Clothes, movies, picnics—there are 
so many things girls want in the spring. 
So many more things, often, than they 
can have. That's where the rub comes 
in, unless— 





Why not earn some money of your 
very own this spring? Have you ever? 
It’s an adventure really! And oh, the 
thrill of that first dollar that is yours 
because you earned it. There’s no more 
wonderful feeling in the world than 
that of having striven and succeeded. 

And aside from the joy of working. 
there are the dollars earned. Not just 
symbols of achievement but real dollars 
that can be turned into anything you 
choose. Avis Pasco, a_ ten-year-old 
Connecticut school-girl, chose to turn 
the first dollars she earned here in the 
Pin Money Club into a long-desired 
wrist-watch. Perhaps you had rather 
have something else. A mandolin, 
bicycle, new sweater, tennis racquet— 
what fun you will have choosing! 

Come AND Jorn Us 
PRING is coming on flying feet--- 
be prepared to meet her, joyous, 
smiling, and well-equipped to enjoy her 
to the full. Sit down and write today 
for the little booklet which will tell you 
all about the Pin Money Club, 
Woman's Home Companion’s money- 
earning club for girls. Address your 
letter to 


The Pin Money Club Dept. 2 
Woman's Home Companion 
250 Park Avenue 


New York City New York 








Cakes and luscious dinners point the way to the Cook’s Badge—A pril 
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A Camp 








CAMP ARDSLEY 


For Girls 6 to 14 






Every Girl Scout 


and every girl who hopes to be 


will just love Ardsley 
Hiking in glorious Westchester hills-— 
open air theatre—camp fires—horse- 
back riding—all sports. 
Delicious food always. 
Write for booklet A. 
Camp Ardsley Ardsley, N. Y. 



































—\ (For Girls) With all the delights of 

water, mountains and woodland—a 
Zs happy summer in the out-of-doors. 
z All land and water sports; tennis, rid- 
ing, canoeing, swimming, hiking, dane- 
ing, etc. Post Office, Indian Lake, N.Y 
== Booklet Miss Sallie E. Wilson, BoxA. 


=" ‘National Cathedral School, wasninston NC; 


CAMP OVERLOOK 


Georgetown, Maine 
Established 1923 


Protestant girls from 10 to 16 years of age. Class 
“A” rating from State Dept. of Health. Season 
8 weeks $300.00. 5% discount on all enrollments 
received before April 15th. Catalog on request. 


MARTHA RICH BOWEN 


Camp Allegro 


SILVER LAKE, NEW EAMPSHIRE 


Tenth Season. All camp activities. Riding and Water 
sports specialties. New adventures in followimg hidden 
trails, mountain climbing. long canoe trips, camp fire 
kabobs, horseback pienies. Music, art, interpretive 
daneing. Junior and Senior Camps. Tents and bungalows. 
Enrollment limited—J/nclusiv: fee. Booklet 


MRS. BLANCHE CARSTENS 
13 Gardens Apt. Forest Hills, N. Y. 


CAMP HALCYON 


FOR GIRLS 
P.O. Holland, Mich. 


All activities. Ken- 











150 acres on Lake Michigan. 
tucky saddle horses. Expert instruction. No 
uniform. Fee $259. Season § weeks. Booklet. 


Directors: Mimi H. Garesché, Ann 0. Watt 
3622 Pine Bd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Camp Bryn Afon 


Private Lake. All land and water sports. 
Trails for Horseback Riding. Craft Studio. 
Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood 
floors. Tenth Season. Girls 7 to 20. Staff 
of 30 College Women. Booklet. 

LOTTA H. BROADBRIDGFE 





Land o’ Lakes 
Reesevclt, Wis. 


ws. 








Directory 


Heigho For Camp! | 


| 


ES, camp is just around the corner. | 

What fun to talk about it! What fun | 
to get ready. What fun to go. And of | 
course when you get there you want to | 
be the kind of girl whom everyone wants 
to have along. Can you really be that 
kind of girl? The answer is—Yes. And 
aside from the way you smile and act 
generally, there is probably nothing 
which makes a girl more welcome than 
her ability to cook a tempting dish over 
he camp fire. So here are a few recipes 
for you. 





INDIAN LEMONADE 


Shh 


Indian lemonade may be made from the 
red berries of the sumach by steeping 
them and adding sweetening. Poison 
sumach has white berries. Garden mint 
is not only used in other beverages, but 
may be steeped as tea. Yerb buena, from 
the Pacific Coast, makes delicious tea 
when the leaves are steeped and sugar 
and lemonade are added. Bark of the 
sassafras shrub and beans of the spice- 
wood may be used for tea, and so may 
wintergreen leaves. 

Pigweed may be used as greens and the 
seeds may be ground, mixed with corn 
meal and salt and steamed as mush. Field 
cress, leaves of lambs’ quarter, chickweed, 
and dock and the young leaves of milk- 
weed may be cooked for greens, so may 
purslane and marsh marigold. Wild con- 
tributions to salad may be oxalis, water 
cress, sorrel and field cress, and shoots 
of cocklebur may be peeled and eaten 
like radishes or boiled and served with 
butter. 


and other secrets of the wood 


And if you don't know Squaw Corn— 
try it when you go to camp 





Squaw corn requires a frying pan, a 
spoon, a knife and a board—as well as 8 
slices of bacon, 8 ears of green corn or | 
2 cans of corn, 3 onions, salt and 8 slices 
vf toast or crackers. Fry out your bacon. 
Peel onions and slice thin, and fry to a 
light brown. Add corn (if green corn, 
cut from cobs).- Salt to taste. Fry until 
'yrown and serve on toast or crackers. 





—From Girl Scout Tramping and Trail- | 
‘ng, a new book soon to be published by | 








The Palms, 1909 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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CAMP ARBUTUS for GIRLS 


Thirteenth season. 
on beautiful lake in Grand Traverse County, M 
gan. Water Sports and Canoe Trips. Land Sports, 
Dramatics, Crafts, Photography, Nature 
Dan ing, Woodcraft, Riflery. Resident Phy 
Exverienced Counselors. Vell-recommended 
from 10 to 18 accepted. Booklet. 


Edith A. Steere, Camp Arbutus, Mayfield, Michigan 


One-half mile of wooded shore 
hi 







girls 











CAPE COD 
CAMP NOBSCUSSETT 
Not an over-organized machine, but a 
happy, healthy family of girls. Basket- 
ball. Tennis. Baseball. Horseback Riding. 
Also all water sports. Expert councilors. 
rips and sails to historic spots. Booklets. 
Mrs. €. B. Tuurston, Dir., Avon, N. Y. 











PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMP 
Stezmboat Springs, Colorado 


Recreational Camp. Horseback riding, swim 
ming, tennis. Counsellors Training Course 
Separate Junior Camp. Normal and Profes- 
sional Course Theatre Arts. Booklet. 1140 
Grant St., Denver, Colo. 














PINE KNOLL CAMP near Conway, N. H. 
is one of the most beautiful and desirable 
among the many White Mountain Camps. 
Its splendid girls who Hike and Ride over 
our glorious mountain trails, who Swim 
Paddle—Dance, enjoy Dramatics and all the 
other activities of our jolly “Three W's”, find each summer day 
filled with pleasures to which they return year after year 
Ourcatalog tells you all about it. 

Mrs. Frances White Bucher, Nassau Place, Pcekskill, N.Y 








Camp INTERLOCHEN 


For Girls (Senior, Middler, Junior) 
INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 

200 acres Virgin pine between two beautiful lakes. Ex- 
ceptional equipment, all land and water sports. “A 
Friendly Camp for Friendly Girls” — A fhliated with 
Paton Hatt — The Pennington School for Girls — 
Romeo, Michigan. For information address Mrs. P. O. 
Pennington 160 Tuxedo Ave. Detroit, Michigan. 














OKATOMI—Camp for Giris. In the high hills of 
southern New York, 165090 feet elevation—Farm of 1:5 
Acres for fun and frolic. Arts and Crafts—Dramat 

All land sports and water sports. Hiking, Basket Ball 
Tennis, Swimming, Canoeing, Aquaplaning, Archery, 
Address May R. Winans, 241 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





A new game for 


camp—the Indians liked it as well as you will— 
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Camps around the World 


(Continued from page 57) 

the advance guard was attacked by 
hornets. Some girls managed to escape 
hy covering themselves with their saris, 
but the few who could not get away 
plunged into the canal after their Cap- 
tain, who saw no other escape. A tre- 
mendous splashing ensued, and a large 
number of the enemy floated away in 
the rapidly flowing current. Every time 
fresh reinforcements came up, the des- 
perate splashing began again, but ‘a 
Guide’s a Guide for a’ that.’ and after a 
time we emerged smiling and dripping, 
and set off for camp. 

“Alas, the final day in camp came all 
too soon. After the morning routine we 
wandered about until the-signal to start 
was given. This was followed by the 
me-aow of the peacocks, the quack quack 
of the ducks, the guana quana of the bab- 
blers, and the twee twee of the bulbuls, 
the respective cries of our patrols filling 
the lonely jungle with cheerful echoes.” 

Northward in Japan many girls went 
to their first camp last year. Miss Hig- 
aki, who represented Japan at the world 
camp at Camp Edith Macy last May, 
tells an interesting anecdote. Her 
girls came from homes where servants 
always did the marketing. When these 
girls reached camp they were accord- 
ingly amazed to find that part of their 
duties was to hike to a nearby village 
market and buy green vegetables. When 
they tried out this novel experience 
they became so entranced that they in- 
sisted on carrying the vegetables home 
unwrapped, so that they could look at 
them all the way! And what fun it was 
to cook them afterwards! 

In Malta, often called Fiore del 
Mondo—Flower of the World—the 
Guides are especially fond of studying 
and caring for the almost endless variety 
of wild flowers. “During the cooler 
months we hike all over the island in 

he hope of discovering new beauties,” 
writes a Guide. She adds, “We have 
our camping time, too, not in tents on ac- 
count of the heat, but in old stone forts 
built in the time of the Knights of St. 
John. Our camp is called Camp Andrée 
in memory of Scout Andrée Clark, whose 
touching story was told us by our Island 
Commissioner, Miss Canadine.” 

Besides the longer letters, alluring 
fragments of news drift in. In Poland, 
for instance, Guides went to a camp in 
the beautiful Tatra Mountains. Here 
they had to drive or ride six miles there 
and back to get provisions, and at night 
had to post sentries because of the bears 
in the neighborhood! Imagine, too, Girl 
Guides camping in the heart of Africa! 
A contingent from Kimberley went into 
camp near Victoria Falls in Rhodesia, 
and their camp fires varied in style, we 
hear, “from the book of Hiawatha to 
the legends of Artemis.” 

Out in western Australia, Guiding and 
therefore camping is growing under dif- 
ficulties due to the great distances be- 
tween the towns. Three hundred miles 
between you and the next Guide com- 
pany is considered a mere neighborly 
block or two! Even so—and you can 


Fay Welch tells how to play it in the April “American Girl” 


imagine some of the problems of gather- 
ing together a campful of girls—camp- 
ing comes first in their hearts. 

Guides in Constantinople last year 
changed their plans for camping in tents 
to a cruise on a hvuuse-boat and two 
yachts. The girls did all the cooking and 
other work, just as though they were in 
camp. British Guides in the Argentine 
held their first camp last year—and made 
their own jam for it, too! Just outside 
of Paris a twenty-four hour camp is held 
every spring and, for the huge camp fire, 
each troop prepares its stunt, just as we 
might do. 

A similar spring festival is held in 
Denmark. ‘Here on the twenty-third of 
April, St. George’s Day,” a letter telis 
us, “all Girl Scouts meet together very 
early in the morning, near the sea or in 
the woods if possible, and if not, at least 
in a park where the girls can feel and see 
the spring time. There the girls who have 
joined the movement during the past vear 
give the promise, and the leaders tell 
about the meaning of the day, and about 
the Girl Scouts all over the world who are 
joining hands in the promise. Then they 
send greetings to Girl Scout friends 
at home and abroad. Later, on the twen- 
ty-third of June, Saint Hansevening, the 
girls and boys from one of the divisions 
have a very big and beautiful camp fire 
together. The boys’ headmaster gives a 
very serious speech, and the boys recite 
and then sing together the old ballads 
and songs. Afterwards the girls play 
scenes from a poem called Saint Hans- 
night Play, written more than a hundred 
years ago. When the play is finished, 
the girls and boys dance folk dances to- 
gether, and then go home through the 
woods with flaming torches and music. 
The music is played on the lurer, the 
oldest instruments in Denmark—three 
thousand years old, and known from 
the time of sagas! 
on the moor, are in the National Mu- 
seum, but copies have been made and 
given the Girl Scouts.” 

Everywhere camping! “TI think it is 
your American poet, Walt Whitman.” 
writes one Girl Guide camper, 
best expressed the beauty of the earth 
and of outdoor life! 


‘Oh the gleesome saunter over fields 
and hill-sides, 

The leaves and flowers of the com- 
monest weeds, the moist fresh 
stillness of the woods. 

The exquisite smell of earth at day- 
break, and all through the fore- 
noon. . . 

Now I see the secret of the making 
of the best persons, 

It is to grow in the open air and to 
eat and sleep with the earth.’” 


Epitor’s Note: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
thanks all Girl Scout and Girl Guide 
leaders and girls whose letters have helped 
to make up this story of international 
camping. Still other letters must be 
held over for later issues. We wish that 
space permitted us to give the names of 
all these helpful friends both in this 
country and in many "lands abroad. 











The real lurer, found | 








A Camp Directory i 
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Deerbrook Camp 


300 Acres on Top of 
Vermont Mountains 


Horseback riding, canoeing, swim- 
ming, tennis, mountain climbing, all 
outdoor sports, handcrafts. This 
camp meets the modern require- 
ments for hygienic living. Running 
water, shower baths. 


for you 





Ask for Booklet 


Homer K. Unperwoon, M. A., Yale 
IsApet E. UNperwoop, B. A., Smith 
New London, Ct., 236 Hempstead St. 
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An ideal eight weeks’ camp for girls in Northern 
Minnesota. Miss Prudence Merriman, Director, 
405 Blackhawk Apt., Janesville, Wisconsin. 4 


Tashmoo &i2 


yard Sourd. Martha's Vineyard Id., Mass. 60 acres 
with Lake and Sea frontage for 25 gir's, warm bath- 
ing, sailing, bungalows with dressing rooms and 
lavatories Horseback riding inclyded in $300 fee 
The Director is a mother who knows how to take care 
of girls and make them happy. Send for Booklet 

Mrs. Wilfrid 0. White 
1734 Beacon St. 





ee 





On Lake 
Tashmoo 





Waban, Mass. 








‘ FOR GIRLS 

Christian, cultural. Features Riding, Aqua- 
ties, Arts & Crafts, Dramatics, Folk and 
Aesthetic Dancing. Excellent equipment for 
forty girls. For Illustrated booklet, apply to 


MRS. D. E. ANDREWS 
Damariscotta Lake Jefferson, Maine 


ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 


Macdonough 











French Camp for girls 8-18, at Point, 


Lake Champlain, July and August 150 acres, with one 
and one-half mile shore front, landlocked bay, safe 
beaches, athletic field, farm dairy and gardens, saddle 
horses Native French associates and specially trained 
councillors promote the easy, rapid acquisition of French 
by direct, natural methods. Swimming, diving. canoeing, 
tennis, track, riding, mountain trips. 


EDWARDD. COLLINS, Director.Middlebury, Vt. 


“who has | 





Come to “Camp Mary White” 


High up in the rugged mountains of 
Eastern New Mexico. A unique and 
educational western camp for regis- 
tered Girl Scouts and Leaders. July 2 to 
16,1927. Write Mary L. Wunre, Roswell, 
New Mexico for full information. 











To Parents 


In addition to our discriminating service to schools 
and teachers we are offering free to parents the benefit 
of our help in selecting schools and camps for their 
children. Our knowledge is based upon years of inti- 
mate contact with school and camp men and women. 


Write or Call 
Fisk Teachers Agency of New York 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. 

THE LATEST NOVELTY "Soc. Per Book 
Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, size 
15gx%, in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 
tan, green orred. A perfect name card. 
wy Name in Old English type. Price complete 
50c, name only. Send stamps, coin or 
money order. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Agents Wanted. 

MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 

36 S. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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SELL CANDY! 
BIG PROFIT! 


Easy Way to Make Money for Your 
Troop; or Earn Camp Expenses 


There is Nothing Like our Excep- 
tional Plan for variety, prices, 
and terms 


E HAVE over 100 dif- 

ferent five cent items, in- 
cluding all the standard brands 
like, Peter’s, Nestle’s, Her- 
shey’s, Mason’s, Repetti, 
Planter’s, etc., together with 
many new,  out-of-ordinary 
candies. Imagine chocolate 
covered Hazelnuts, Walnuts, 
Almonds, Pineapple Rolls, 
Cherries, Figs, Dates,—deti- 
cious and healthful. These 
are packed 24’s at the excep- 
tional low price of $.75 per 
box, bringing $1.20. 


The minimum order is 20 
boxes, shipped F. O. B. New 
York (express not paid be- 
cause of advantageous prices 
and terms). We include free 
samples with each order and 
offer a 2% discount if bill is 
paid within ten days, other- 
wise you may remit within 
thirty days. Try our special 
Girl Scout Assortment of 20 
boxes which costs $15.00, 
brings $24.00. You'll be sur- 
prised how easy the candy sells. 


Complete Price list upon request. 
Ask your captain to write for il. 
[se Directors. Our camp cm} 


vice department saves you mon- 


ey. Details gladly furnished. 


CHARLES 
SCHAUMBURGER 


If It's Good Candy 
We Have It 


105 East 109th Street, New York City 























IF YOUR MAGAZINE DOES NOT COME 
Or if you are getting two copies—won’t you please 
write that on a post card and mail it to 

Tue American Girt Office, 

so that we can set things right? 


PRICES ARE LOWER 


on the famous Kennebec paddling canoes. 
Now is the time to buy. Graceful, fast, sea- 
worthy because of extra wide “tumble home 

features. Popular everywhere. 
Hundreds of pleased users. 
Catalog shows 15 models. 
including Maine Guide, Es- 
quimaux Kyak and others. 
The Kennebec Canoe Co., 


Dept. AG-3! 
Waterville, Maine 















The Thing That Counts 


(Continued from page 16) 
Renée, Laurence, Yvonne, Julie—all 
good girls, not too clever. Little Elise 
is younger than you—just thirteen, 
but very charmante. There is also 
a group of older girls that you will 
not have much to do with. That is, 
all except poor Germaine.” 

“Poor Germaine?” echoed Nan. “Why, 
what is the matter with her?” 

“But everything, child,’ said Mlle. 
Dollet sadly. ‘When she was a baby she 
was in a fire and she was burned so 
that she cannot ever walk. She is a bril- 
liant child, the most brilliant of all, but 
her misfortune has made her very bitter.” 

Mlle. Dollet was right. Indeed, Ger- 
maine Lagarde was at that very moment 
indulging her bitterness at the expense 
of the new American pupil who was to 
be thrust upon them. 

“What do we want with Americans?” 
she asked the circle of girls about her. 


“They hang their dollars all over 
them until they resemble the window of 
a shop.” 


“But how do you know, Germaine?” 
asked Elise. ‘None of us has ever met 
one. I’m dying to see her, moi.” 

“Die not, you will see her,” retorted 
Germaine. “Indeed, the way she will 
flash around we shall see nothing else. 
However, perhaps I can teach her to 
keep her place. Who knows?” 

Who knew, indeed? Certainly Nan 
had no hint of the animosity with which 
she was received into the Dollet Acad- 
emy for Young Ladies. With the ex- 
ception of Germaine and Elise the girls 
were polite, if not cordial. Germaine ig- 
nored Nan completely, and Elise adored 
her openly. 

“I know I shall love you,” the little 
French girl whispered into her ear that 
evening as they were saying good night. 

It seemed to her to be the middle of 
the night when she was awakened by a 
shadowy apparition in a dressing gown. 

“Gracious,” Nan sat bolt upright, “is 
something wrong?” 

“But no,” smiled her visitor. “It is 
to please arise. This is the morning cus- 
tom.” 

“Well, ‘this’ is one queer custom,” 
murmured Nan, shivering, “But if I 
must get up I must. Where’s the bath?” 

“You mean perhaps the ‘tub’?” Yvette 
answered, giving the English word a 
comical pronunciation. ‘Well, it is not 
for to-day. Each other day arrives 
the gentleman with hot water for the 
bath. It is very English.” 

“T think it’s Greek,” Nan looked at 
her wildly. ‘Can't I wash?” 

“Oh, but certainly,” Yvette yawned, 
stretched and stood up. “Your turn is 
eleven. Come, you will see.” 

Nan’s turn was indeed “eleven” and 
she discovered that she had to stand 
guard over it or twelve would go her one 
better and get ahead of her! After that 
it did not surprise her*unduly to find that 
she must sweep and dust her half of the 
room as well as make her own bed, al- 
though she was surprised that this should 
have to be accomplished by candle light 
and before even the “little” breakfast. 


And my, how little that little breakfast 
was—a cup of café au lait, a roll and a 
little saucer of marmalade. And no 
butter! 

“And now, mesdemoiselles, to your 
classes,” said a teacher briskly. ‘Nan, 
please come with me.” 

Nan was led to a large room in which 
five girls were already assembled. On 
the platform stood an anaemic and 
near-sighted young man. 

“Professor, this is the new pupil, Mlle. 
Nan Clausson. You remember, the 
American. 

“This is your desk,” Mlle. Jacques 
continued. “It is the Latin class. You 
have had one year, is it not?” 


Nan assured her that it was and took 
the place indicated. To her amazement 
Mlle. Jacques did not leave the class- 
room but sat down in a far corner of it 
instead. And when she drew a ball of 
yarn from her pocket and began to knit, 
Nan’s amazement doubled. 

After the class was over she asked her 
neighbor, Jeanne Bonnet, about it. But 
Jeanne blushed, and began to cry. 

“She makes mock of me,” she sobbed 
into her handkerchief, while the other 
girls clustered about her. ‘She makes 
mock of me and of the professor.” 

At her first opportunity she asked 
Yvette what it was all about. 

“Well, that stupid Jeanne is in love 
with the professor,” explained Yvette 
scornfully. “Of course he has never 
even looked at her,” 

“How do you know?” asked Nan be- 
wildered. 

“Oh, she tells us all about it,” yawned 
Yvette. “She loves to talk about him. 
I think she is foolish, don’t you?” 

“Well, I should say I do,” cried Nan 
vigorously. “Is that why Mlle. Jacques 
has to stay in the classroom during our 
lesson?” 

“Goodness, no,” Yvette stared at Nan. 
“We always have a teacher in the room 
when a professor is lecturing. That is 
only comme il faut.” 

Nan had no more time to ponder the 
question then, for mathematics followed 
Latin, and chemistry came right after 
that. Just as she was beginning to feel 
decidedly hollow inside, the large break- 
fast was announced. To her relief, this 
was a delicious and substantial meal. 
After the repast there was half an hour 
for recreation, and then came deport- 
ment. 

“Deportment,” echoed Nan, “what 
can they mean by that?” 

“We would scarcely expect you to 
know, Mlle. Clausson.” 

“And why not, pray?” she retorted. 

“Because,” laughed Germaine, “de- 
portment is an unknown quantity in 
America. It is neither taught nor prac- 
ticed.” 

“Some things do not have to be taught 
to be practiced,” said Nan quickly. How- 
ever, as soon as she had spoken she was 
sorry. It wasn’t fair to hit back at a 
helpless person. Impetuously she laid 
her hand on Germaine’s shoulder. 

“Don’t be angry,” she said in a low 
voice.” I didn’t mean that.” 





Night on Evil Island, the soft dip of a canoe paddle—then thrills! 
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“T am not angry,” Germaine laughed 
shrilly as she wheeled herself away. 

Mile. Dollet herself had charge of the 
class in deportment. It was evident that 
it was a serious matter to her as well as 
to the forty assembled students. The 
subject of her lecture was, “How to be- 
have at a formal dinner.” 

“And now,” concluded Mlle. Dollet at 
the end of half an hour, “we will put 
what I have been teaching you into 
practice, as usual. Ten of you will sit 
about this table; five will take the parts 
of young gentlemen and five of young 
ladies.” 

Mile. Dollet called ten names and Nan 
flushed hotly when she heard her own 
among them. She hardly knew what it 
was all about. Awkwardly she made her 
way to the table and sat down in the seat 
Mile. Dollet indicated. But the teacher 
reproved her quickly. “Do not fall into 
your chair like that. Glide into it slow- 
ly, child. Yvette, show Nan.” 

Yvette demonstrated gracefully with- 
out a hint of embarrassment and Nan 
flushed fiery red as she attempted to 
emulate the other girl. Just as she was 
about to sit down her foot slipped and 
she grasped the seat of the chair. 

“Ah, never do that, never!” cried Mlle. 
Dollet, with real pain in her tones. 
“Never touch the chair or the table 
when sitting down. Try again, Nan.” 

Nan tried again. This time Mlle. Dol- 
let allowed her to remain seated, al- 
though she pronounced the effort only 
fair. 

“Now then,” continued the head 
teacher, “the young ladies turn to their 
escorts on the right and engage them in 
conversation.” 

Nan turned. 
maine. 

“T-er-ho, this is the bunk, isn’t it?” 
stammered Nan. 

“You are very awkward,” said Ger- 
maine roundly. “As you see, there are 
some things money cannot buy.” 

Nan flushed and turned away. 


“For example,” continued Germaine 
in a low voice, “good taste and breed- 
ing—money cannot buy these. Family 
—money cannot buy that. Refinement 
—money is of no help there. And those, 
Mlle. Clausson, are the things that 
count.” 

Late that night Nan lay in her bed 
and wondered. Again and again she 
heard the cutting words, and saw Ger- 
maine’s angry eyes as she spoke. Why 
was the little cripple so bitter toward 
her, she asked herself. It wasn’t what 
Germaine said, it was the hatred that lay 
behind her foolish words that troubled 
Nan. Could she have done anything to 
hurt her feelings? Nan’s face burned 
with humiliation at the possibility. Im- 
agine wounding that poor little creature. 
Impulsively Nan sat up, slipped into her 
dressing gown and tiptoed to the door. 
She knew where Germaine’s room was— 
she would ask her at once. 

Steathily she stole into the hall and 
down the stairs. Germaine slept on the 
ground floor so as to make it easy for 
her to get about. Nan tiptoed past the 
room of Marie, the cook, and laid her 
hand on the door knob of Germaine’s 
room. Just as she was about to turn it 


Next to her sat Ger- 


she stopped, spell-bound. Some one 
was in that room talking. A man! Nan 
pressed her ear against the door. 

“No more nonsense,“ said the man’s 
voice curtly. “Show me where is hidden 
the silver. Also yesterday there arrived 
an American. She has jewels—all Amer- 
icans have jewels. Take me to her 
room quietly and I will not hurt you. 
Otherwise. . . .” 

“IT cannot walk,” Nan noticed that 
Germaine’s voice scarcely trembled. “I 
am a cripple. I know nothing of the sil- 
ver, I have seen no jewels. Perhaps the 
American is poor.” 

“Poor—an American!” the man’s low 
laugh was harsh. “If you have not seen 
the jewels it is that they are. hidden in 
her trunk. I will soon find them. And 
the silver of Mlle. Dollet is very fine— 
the whole country knows that. Come, 


no more nonsense, get up and take me to | 


where it is hidden.” 

“T have told you I cannot walk.” 

“So,” the man’s voice was a hiss, “we 
will perform a miracle then, young lady. 
First a shot into the mattress to show 
you I mean business. No—they will 
not hear—the pistol has a silencer. Then 
after the shot in the mattress. . . .” 

Nan peeped through the keyhole— 
the window was at the foot of Ger- 
maine’s bed and the burglar was strad- 
dling it. Gathering herself together, she 
turned the knob quickly and flung her- 
self into the room—and hurled herself 
at the body of the astounded thief who 
lost his hold at the impact and tumbled 
on to the grass outside. 


Then, suddenly, Nan felt as she often 
had in her worst nightmare as though 
she were falling down a bottomless well, 
and was afraid she would strike bottom, 
and was afraid she never would. There 
were roaring waters in the well, and 
loud, menacing noises, and there was a 
burning hole in her shoulder as though 
she had been stabbed. Then the noises 
grew softer, and the pain duller, and she 
opened her eyes and saw that she was 
in bed, and that anxious eyes were bent 
over her. 

“She knew me.” It couldn’t be Ger- 
maine’s voice that held that ecstatic note 
of relief! “She did, mademoiselle. She 
smiled.” 

“She is a very brave girl.” It was 
Mile. Dollet’s voice now, and Nan mar- 
veled at its softness. 

“Oh, mademoiselle, I had been so 
mean to her—you can’t imagine. I don’t 
know why. I can never forgive myself. 
And then to think that she saved my 
life, and got wounded badly for me. . . 
Please, please, the doctor says—she will 
get well?” 

“She will get well, Germaine, of a cer- 
tainty. But why was she coming to your 
room in the middle of the night?” 

Nan wasn’t quite herself or she would- 
n't have answered as she did. 

“For a—a lesson in deportment,” she 
said feebly. 

“A lesson in deportment,” Germaine’s 
voice held tears. “Did you hear her, 
mademoiselle? As though she hadn’t 
all the deportment she will ever need. 
She is so brave, so fine, so good. . . .” 

“That is the thing that counts,” mur- 
mured Mile. Dollet. 













Mary has a 
“magic purse.” 
Every time she 
Opens it she 
jinds some 
money inside. 
Wouldn't you 
iske one, too? 


Are You a 
Mary Daw? 


She Has Money to Spend 
When She Wants It! 


**-W T’Sa perfect beauty!’’ cried Mary. ‘‘ Be- 
coming to you, too! ”’ smiled the oblig- 
ing clerk. 

‘*But—oh, Mary! ”’ saidher mother. ‘‘ Just 
look at the price tag! It is lovely, dear! But 
hadn"t we planned something less expen- 
GMaca f 

Then it was that Mary surprised the clerk, 
and surprised her mother, and nearly sur- 
prised herself. 

‘*Why, Mother,”’ she spoke up, ‘‘I can pay 
the difference on this dress myself, with my 
GIRLS’ CLUB dollars.”’ 

—And she took five of them from her purse. 

**Maybe I wasn’t proud to walk out with that 
gorgeous new dress—it is coral chiffon—in a box 
under my arm,’’ Mary wrote me. 

**Mother had promised to get me a new dress 
for the school party, but she said she wouldn't 
pay more than $12.00 for it. Well, as always 
happens, we both fell in love with the one that 
cost $17.00. So I used my Club money to pay 
the difference of $5.00. I’ve never seen Mother so 
astonished. She didn’t dream I'd made so 
much. Father was proud of me too, and 
though boys aren’t supposed to notice clothes, 
one of the nicest ones in our class told me I had 
on the prettiest dress at the party.” 


Wouldn’t you like to hear more about a 
Club where such pleasant things happen? 

Maybe you’re like Emma F., who “‘out- 
grows’’ her allowance now and then. She says: 

“At school it seems as though a day never 
passes but what an extra quarter or fifty cents is 
needed for something: an assessment for a 
party, movies, ice cream sodas with the crowd, 
new music, films for snapshot day, sewing ma- 
terials that are as dainty as the other girls’. It's 
such fun always to have plenty of money in your 
purse. Fun to know where to get more, too, 
and to belong to such an unusual Club as ours.”” 

Other jolly members have good times earning 
pretty clothes, skates, class pins—all the de- 
lightful things girls ought to have and some- 
times dislike asking for. They can make $3.00 
or $5.00 to spend whenever they want it. . . 

JUST AS YOU CAN! Are you surprised? 
Don’t be, for it’s a sober fact. 

There’s room for you in The Girls’ Club— 
and dollars for you, too! 

If you want some, send me your name and 
address and age. I’ll gladly hurry you all the 
“thrilling particulars,’” Of course it costs 
nothing! So why not write today to the 
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Tre Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
1022 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





“Roselle of the North” reveals more mystery in the next number 











QO; couRSsE you are—even if there are a 
thousand things you've just got to 
have, and don't know how you are going 
to manage it. Perhaps it’s a flashlight you 
need most. Or a new sweater.Or a slicker. 
Why not earn these by being an Ameri- 
can Girl representative in your locality 
and looking after new and renewal sub- 
scriptions? 

You'll be astonished how easy it is. 
Below is a list of things you may want, 
and the number of American Girl sub- 
scriptions needed to earn each. 


Our Premium List 


$1.50 $2.00 

Article subs. subs. 
Long Coat re 6 
Short Coat Suit.... s 6 
Bloomers. . . ; 
Knickers 
Middy. 
re 
Neckerchie fs 
Raincoat (Oil Skin)...... 10 
Coat Sweater Sane ae 
Song Book..... 1 
Troop Flag 

Size 2 x 


NIN awh 


3 
4+ 
3 

3 
1 


s- 


papoose 
OW wn 
+ 
—— 
cae 


x: 

x ; 
American Flas 
Size 2x 3 

325 
4x6 
Troop Pennant 
Flag Carrier 
Flag Set 
First Aid Book 
Handbook. 
ee 
Blankets. . . 
Bugle 
Camp Kit 
Aluminum Canteen 
Plain Compass 
Radiolite Compass 
First Aid Kit and Pouch 
(small). . 
First Aid Kit and Pouch 
(large) 
Flashlight, small and battery 
Flashlight, large and battery 
Handkerchiefs 
Haversack, No. 1 
Haversack, No. 2 
Knife, No. 1 (4 blades) 
Knife, No. 2 (2 blades) 
Knife (hunting) 
Aluminum Mess Kit 
Poncho (45x72) 
Poncho (60x80) 
Ring (silver) (state wie) 
Ring (gold) (state size 
Aluminum Sewing Kit 
Stationery...... 
Sun Watch.... 
Wrist Watch. 
Midget Pin....... 
Iodine Pens... . 
Guide Ropes... .. ‘ ; 
Belts (web). ..... : 1 
Bandeaux 
Girl Scout Game Book 1 
Girl Scout Book of Games = 1 
Knots, Hitches and Splices . 1 
Scouting in Fun 1 
Nature Project....... 3 2 
Stockings 1 
Girl Scout Handyfacts 4 3 
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REMIuMS which are listed for two-year 
Padaniodane only cannot be given for 
|. one-year subscriptions. Nor can 1 two-year 
subscription be accepted in place of 2 one- 
year subscriptions. 
Premiums cannot be allowed on your 
| own subscriptions. 
Premiums must be requested at the time 
the subscription order is sent. 
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The Decision of the Gods 


(Continued from page 21) 
Dupont street, she discovered several 
worshippers at their devotions. How- 
ever, their heads were bowed to the 
floor and their eyes closed, and they 
didn’t see her. They were so deeply 
absorbed in their New Year’s prayer, 
that they were not aware of her presence, 
and so, with the ingenuity born of des- 
peration, she did what no adult Chinese 
would dare to do, even if it were pos- 
sible—slipped noiselessly through the 
hole in the side of the Joss, the silken 
curtain falling back in place again and 
hiding her completely.” 

Wong Chow paused for a moment, as 
a troubled look came into his eyes. 

“T had not thought of that before,” 
he said, shaking his head. “This is the 
New Year festival; incense will be 
burned in the Joss at sundown. Sing 
Lee will be discovered!” 

“But this is merely surmise, friend 
Wong Chow,” said Mrs. Westbrook 
“You have no positive proof that Sing 
Lee is concealed there.” 

“Sweet lady with the roses in her 
cheeks and the lilies in her hair,” said 
the fruit seller, lapsing into his most 
flowery language, “pardon thy servant 
for saying that thou art mistaken. In 
leaving the holy room last night I placed 
two large oranges on the platform near 
the hole. No worshipper among my 
people would remove them from so sa- 
cred a place and yet, when I went to my 
devotions this morning, they were gone!” 

“Friend Wong Chow, you are a good 
man! You have been a real friend to 
poor Sing Lee in her trouble. I must get 
the unfortunate girl out of her hiding 
place and care for her myself in the 
future. She shall have a good home, 
she shall go to school, she shall be given 
every advantage in life that an American 
girl enjoys.” 

“Then she must be got away from the 
Joss House without delay.” 

The fruit seller broke off abruptly and, 
pointing toward the doorway of a much- 
decorated building a few yards down the 
street, he exclaimed: 

“Behold, White Governess!—Sam 
Woo, the shoemaker, is even now enter- 
ing the house of the Tong. That is he 
—the evil-looking fellow with the strap 
in his hand. Ah! could he have found 
out about the little girl?” 

Mrs. Westbrook glanced about just in 
time to see a short heavy-set Chinaman 
walk under the great lanterns that hung 
in the arched doorway. 

“There is no time to lose now, dear 
lady,” went on the fruit seller, hastily. 
And then, beckoning to a young man on 
the other side of the narrow street, he 
called out: “Here, San Long! Kong 
He Faw Choy! Look after my business 
for a short time. I go with the White 
Governess to the Joss House.” 

As the missionary, carrying her sack 
of oranges, hurried with her companion 
toward the Chinese society, she asked 
him how they could manage to obtain 
Sing Lee’s freedom. 

“Lady of lovable nature, I have a 
plan,” answered Wong Chow, 





How to make a purse for your spring costume 


smiling — 





thoughtfully. “I believe that it will 
prove successful. I depend upon Sing 
Lee’s cleverness to help me out.” 

In another moment or two they were 
up the stairs and, brushing aside the 
heavy embroidered curtains which hung 
in the doorway, had entered the sacred 
temple of the Chinese gods. The cham- 
ber was dimly lighted with red, green 
and yellow candles surrounding the hid- 
cous, grinning wooden idol seated cross- 
legged on a platform at the farthest end 
of the place opposite the doorway. 

The shoemaker was standing in the 
middle of the room, his ugly face dis- 
torted with anger. A tall, white-gowned 
Chinese was confronting him, indigna- 
tion shooting from his eyes. Before the 
shrine of the image knelt three other 
Chinese, gazing up with evident displea- 
sure at the godless men who had inter- 
rupted their devotions. As the fruit 
seller and Mrs. Westbrook appeared up- 
on the scene, the white-gowned worship- 
per was saying, wrathfully: 

“We know nothing of thy Sing Lee, 
dog of a shoemaker! Art thou an infidel 
that thou dost insult this holy temple 
with thy unwelcome language? Go—! 
She is not here.” 

“She is here, I tell you!” cried the 
angry Sam Woo. “She ran up the stair- 
way of the building last night and dis- 
appeared into this room.” 

“The good Joss has swallowed her to 
save her from you,” broke in Wong 
Chow, stepping forward. “Fan Kee 
Shang,” he continued, addressing the tall 
dignitary, “it is true that the girl did 
enter the temple last evening to escape 
unjust punishment from this brutal 
guardian. It being on the eve of the 
New Year, when the gods permit no 
violence to the young, the good Joss 
swallowed up the girl, Sing Lee, to save 
her from her persecutor. Such must 
have been the case, for it is known that 
the instant she set foot within the temple 
she vanished. Thou canst plainly see— 
and thou, too, foolish shoemaker—that 
there is no place for even an infant to 
hide within this holy chamber. And 
hark ye, my countrymen, I bring with 
me the White Governess, whom all of 
us know and honor—for is she not a true 
friend of our people?—and she would 
offer care and protection to the orphaned 
child if the gods should deem it best to 
restore Sing Lee to earth. And now, 
down before our Joss, respected and be- 
loved friends, and listen to the prayer of 
Wong Chow, the fruit seller.” 

Wong Chow dropped upon his knees 
before the wooden deity. The man in 
the white gown did likewise. Then all of 
the worshippers bowed their foreheads 
to the floor, with closed eyes. Overcome 
with superstitious fear, the shoemaker, 
after an instant’s hesitation, followed the 
example of the others. Mrs. Westbrook, 
standing with her back to the curtained 
doorway, watched the spectacle. The 
fruit seller’s voice rose from the group 
in a monotonous sing-song manner. 

“Oh, gods of our people,” he said, 
“on this day there is a great boon that 

(Continued on page 65) 
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It's Easy to Raise Money 
for Girl Scout Work with 


OSBORNE BENEFIT PENCILS 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender or Gray Enamel, with name of the Trop, 
Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver Lettering 


During the past year we printed nearly three million of our 
“Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this very minute 
they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, High School 
Associations and Classes, Churches, Lodges, etc., in all parts 
of the country. The pencils we furnish are of excellent quality, 
having the easy writing graphite, gilt tips, red rubber erasers, 
and can be had all in one color or assorted, with any short 
inscription up to 35 or 46 letters in gilt or silver. Every pencil 
bears an appropriate inscription telling the purpose for which 
the money is being raised. 

Everybody uses pencils and will gladiy purchase one or 
more for their own use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many School Clubs and Girl Scout 
Troops carry the pencils in stock during the year and as large 
quantities are continually being used, a handsome profit is 
secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, terms 
net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. 0. b. Camden, 
New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if paid within ten 


days, and delivery charges allowed if account is paid within 
30 days. All goods are usually shipped within 48 hours from 
receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1,000 pencils) at a time, we will print 
any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate and 
allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at least 
seven gross we are giving A PARKER DUOFOLD FOUN- 
TAIN PEN with each order for the above quantity. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per gross 
or nearly $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, thus 
giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and do all 
the collecting before sending us our share of the proceeds. In 
other words—we finance the investment for you—no fuss— 
no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which to 
secure funds for your troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very 


plainly, and we will ship them at once. 


They will soon be earning good 


money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 
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A Genuine Parker Lady Duofold 
Fountain Pen 
Free of all Cost 


To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time, we will give one of the above 
Fountain Pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be 
awarded to the member of the Troop selling the most 
pencils during the campaign. 


A.G. March '27 19 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CoO., 
Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


You may send us gross “Benefit Pencils” in 


copy: 


Fountain Pen—free. 
Name of Troop 
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THE AMERICAN GiRL Honor ROLL 


This month we honor 
A Lone Girl Scout here in America 


and her friends in England 





ARTHA Everest is a Lone Girl Scout in Lake 

Odessa, Michigan. 
of the picture is her English Girl Guide cor- 
respondent in our International Post Box. And— 
yes—she is reading aloud to her camp friends 
from The American Girl! From where the girls | 
camped on the cliffs of Dover, they could look 
across to France. It gives us a real thrill, doesn’t 


These English Girl Guides might never have 
heard of our magazine had it not been for Martha. 
And so we place her on our March International 
Honor Roll—and the Girl Guides, too, because 
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__Troops Earn Money— 
Selling 
Highest Grade Assorted 5c 
CHOCOLATE 
COVERED BARS 
22 Varieties 
Offer good east of no a River, north of 
___SEND NO MONEY—i TRUST YOU ___ 


L. E. AUSTIN 
601 West (10th St. 
New York City 
Please send information regarding your money- 
earning plan for societies, girls’ clubs, ete. 
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HAVE YOU ANY COPIES OF THE AMERICAN GIRL 


FOR AUGUST, SEPTEMBER OR OCTOBER 19267 


We have had so many requests for these copies that our supply 
is exhausted. If you have copies of these issues and will 
return them to us we will be glad to refund your postage. 
Address : THEAMERICANGIRL,§79 Lexington Ave., New York 
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YOUR FAVORITE MOVIE STAR] 
S 





HOWN ON A SCREEN IN YOUR OWN HOME 
PROJECTOR % 





‘s = Yu) | 
Enjoy your favorites again at home! 


This remarkable device projects $ 
scenes from latest photoplays by &25Scenes | 
merely holding it before any light. ONLY } 


Size of picture governed by intensit | 
oflightand distance from aul, The Postage Prepaid | 
25 scenes include important still scenes from 14 recent big pic- | 
tures and some of the stars in these pictures are Gloria Swanson, 
Pola Negri, Rudolph Valentino, Richard Dix, Thomas Meighan. 

15 stars positively appear in the film sent with this outfit. Send $1 

for Your Outfit TODAY. 

N. S- Donlon Co., 404 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


THE SKY PILOT STAR | 


and PLANET CHART - -$ .50 
With Manual - - ------ 1.00 | 





GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 
Englewood, N. J. 








The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


Scratch | 


A Girl Scout who had just returned | 
from Egypt was telling her best | 
friend, a Tenderfoot, about the pyra- 
mids and other wonders. Some of 
the stones she said were covered with 
hieroglyphics. 

“T hope,” said the Tenderfoot anx- 
iously, “that you didn’t get any of 
them on you.”—Sent to “Laugh and 
Grow Scout” by RutH Faitscu, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 








Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 














Between Guide and Scout 


(American Girl Scouts wore knickers 
in the international camp in England. 
The Girl Guides wore skirts.) 

Girt Guipe to Girt Scout: 
knickers are ripping! 

Girt Scout: Where?—Sent by JEANIE 
GUTTERSEN, White Bear, Minn. 


All in the Point of View 


“Officaire! Officaire!”’ sputtered an ex- 
cited Frenchman, just come over, to the 
burly policeman on the curb. ‘Which is 
ze opposite side of ze street?” 

“Why, over there, of course,” replied 
the astonished cop as he waved his hand. 

“Zat’s what I thought,” replied the be- 
wildered Frenchman, “but a man over 
there told me zis was the opposite side.” 
—From JUNIoR Wor LD. 


How to tell Him? 


An Englishman hearing a screech owl 
for the first time inquired of an American 
what it was. 

“An owl”, replied the American. 

“T know”, admitted the Englishman, 
“but who’s ’owling?”—Sent by JANE 
Pore, Hollywood, Calif. 


Heroes All 


Your 





“And this,” said the guide pointing to 
a slab on the deck, “is where the gallant 
captain fell!” 

“No wonder,” exclaimed an old lady. 


“T nearly slipped on it myself.” —Sent by 


VIvIAN GRESLEY, Manchester, N. H. 





A deserted house, a feast, a mysterious stranger—and Midge 
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Decision of the Gods 


(Continued from page 62) 


we would ask of thee. If thou dost think 
it best that the young girl, Sing Lee, re- 
main with thee among thy flowers in 
the moon, whither thou hast just taken 
her, then we praise thee for thy kindness 
to the orphaned and rejoice that she, 
whose short life has been a sad one, is 
now happy at last in the garden of the 
gods. But if thou dost see fit to send the 
little girl back to earth, to begin life 
anew with the blessed New Year—a 
sweet, contented life in the house of the 
White Governess, and free forever from 
her former gloomy surroundings—then 
shall we thank thee with all our hearts, 
and bring thee many sacrifices. We await 
thy decision, O gods of our people!” 

Then, while the worshippers remained 
silent before the shrine, their eyes closed 
and their foreheads pressed to the floor, 
the missionary saw the small silken cur- 
tain, which covered the opening in the 
side of the Joss, move gently to one side. 

A bright little yellow face came out 
first, then two small arms, then a small 
form clothed in a soiled green blouse and 
purple pantaloons, and lastly two bare 
feet. 

Sing Lee had grasped the situation just 
as the fruit seller had expected. With a 
swift glance of delight and gratitude at 
Mrs. Westbrook, her benefactress, the 
girl stepped bravely to the front of the 
platform and squatted down, with folded 
arms, before the Joss. 

Then it was that the redoubtable 
Wong Chow raised his head from the 
floor and cried out: 

“O gods of our people, O sons of the 
moon, we thank thee for the restoration 
of Sing Lee!” 

Up came the heads of the other China- 
men, and, upon observing the little girl 
squatting there in front of them, they 
broke into exclamations of wonder and 
awe. They were the witnesses of a mir- 
acle! 

The White Governess knew that the 
time had come to act. She walked for- 
ward to the platform and caught Sing 
Lee’s hand in her own as she said: 

“Come with me, little one. Your 
troubles are over. You shall no longer 
be so unhappy.” 

Sam Woo sprang to his feet, unable to 
restrain his anger and disappointment. 

“The girl is mine!” he exclaimed. 
‘Tis against the laws of our people to 
take her from her guardian.” 

“For shame, shoemaker!” said Fan 
Lee Shang, he of the white gown, from 
his place on the floor. “The gods have 
withdrawn the girl, Sing Lee, from thee 
and awarded her to the White Governess. 
Down on thy knees and crave their par- 
don for thy cruelty to her and for thy 
desecration of the New Year!” 

“Down! Down!” cried the other China- 
men, including Wong Chow, whose 
voice rang out above the voices of his 
companions. 

“In me the girl has lost a father!” 
blurted out Sam Woo, as he reluctantly 
fell to his knees. 

“But she has found a home,” said 
the White Governess, gently. 
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GIRL. SCOUTS, INC. Sots New YORK City 


This trade-mark 


is for your protection and tells 
you the fabric it is stamped 
is official Girl Scout 


Three times to the yard this 
trefoil Trade-Mark appears so 
that you may know it from the 
non-official. 


Made for the hardest outdoor 
wear—durable, practical and 
moderate in price. 


Girl Scout Khaki is the ideal 
fabric for uniforms and has 
been adopted all over the 
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own National Girl Scout Official 
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Over the Seas 


(Continued from page 25) 
the road, not in the least hampered in 
their play by their long skirts! 

In the suburbs of Naples, on our re- 
turn just at sunset, we were much inter- 
ested to see how the milk trade is car- 
ried on. No milk bottles are used—the 
patient cow is driven along the street 
and milked at every house. 

As I looked back on the boys and girls 
that we saw on our “adventure,” I have 
a feeling that many of them were not 
very happy, some of them were very 
poor, most of them need to be taught 
that begging is not the way to get money. 
And I cannot help thinking that they 
need to know about Scouting. Some 


and Far Away 


day, perhaps, they will be able to have it, 
with our big International growth and 
with the help we can all give each other. 


Epitor’s Note: Mrs. Edey and Mrs. 
Lloyd were planning a trip to the Med- 
iterranean countries when this article 
was first suggested. “I wish I could take 
a shipload of Girl Scouts with me,” Mrs. 
Edey said. “Wouldn’t it be fun sailing up 
and down the blue Mediterranean?” 

“But if you will write of what you see 
for THe AMERICAN GirL, that will be 
the next best thing,” Helen Ferris sug- 
gested. “And Mrs. Lloyd could write us 
a poem.” 

And that is how this story came about. 





Don’t miss this rollicking boarding-school story in April 
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Through a Hidden Window 


(Continued from page 28) 
and botita laid.a mysterious finger across 
her lips. “If Dona Marta finds us—oooh,” 
and she rolled back her eyes. “So quickly 
tell me about yourself. We arrange 
for you to come again when Dona Marta 
is at siesta, or the shops. Every day.” 

“My name is Jeanne Marie Dubilier. 
I am French, and my father and 
mother,”—but she could not say the 
words. 2 

“T know, I know,” murmured Lolita 
sympathetically, “I too am huerfano, 
orphan—and my brother he is killed by 
revolutionists in Brazil, and I am lef’ 
all alone. And so they bring me here in 
prison,” and she swept a hand around 
the fairy garden, “and I, Lolita Jimenez 
de la O, must live so till I come of age. 
Nearly two years more to wait,” and 
she sighed, “should I not die of lone- 
liness the meanwhiles. All because they 
fear I shall be kidnapped for the 
moneys—wicked cousins down there in 
South America, bad people here.” 

And so they talked. For two years 
Lolita had not been out of the house 
and the garden, except twice in a closed 
limousine, with the shades drawn down 
so that she could see nothing and Jeanne 
told of her father and mother who, she 
believed, still lived. 

“How wonderful. Let us look for 
them. I shall have the Senor Americano 
try who comes to see me sometimes. 
His rame is Senor Kentwood. He is 
my lawyer and my guardian.” 

A clock chimed from the house. The 
Latin-American girl sprang to her feet. 
“Dona Marta will be waking from her 
siesta,’ she whispered. “It is better you 
go. Can you to clim’ up again?” she 
waited anxiously. 

“T am afraid,’ faltered Jeanne, “It 
is harder to ascend upwards than to 
descend downwards.” 

“T will let the little sefiorita through 
the little green service door,” a low, 
pleasant voice spoke behind them. The 
two girls flashed about. 

“Ay, mi, vida, how you startled me, 
José.” Lolita was pale. “José,” she 
looked pleadingly at him, “do not speak 
of the young lady, my little friend, will 
you?” 

José smiled at his young mistress. “I 
have seen noihing, senorita, except the 
young lady descending the escalera! 
But if she come again at the same hour 
she may enter by the little green door.” 

“Oh, José, lo mas amable—” but in 
the midst of the murmured thanks 
Jeanne was seized by the hand and led 
swiftly around a hedge towards the 
house, through a passage, and before 
she knew it was standing in a sultry city 
street. 


Sibyl Kentwood, glowing from an 
afternoon on the tennis courts, was re- 
turning from uptown New York. She 
found her eyes resting involuntarily on 
a delicately lovely girl seated across from 
her in the subway. 

At Times Square the girl rose to go. 
As it was her station Sibyl rose too. 
Following the girl to the crowded plat- 


form she saw that she was about to enter 
an express train on the other side. 
Someone was pressing against Sibyl from 
behind. She could hear a short, half- 
sobbing breath, and she stepped aside 
just as the door of the express train 
closed inexorably in the face of a small 
woman who beat upon it with her fists. 

“My girl—my girl—there!” sobbed 
the woman, pointing at the dark haired 
girl whom Sibyl had been admiring. 

The girl stood within, unconscious of 
being observed, her delicate, almost 
childish profile clearly outlined for the 
moment against a dark window behind. 
The train with gathering speed flashed 
out of sight, and the little woman who 
had tried to enter and who had run along 
beating at the door, now stood motion- 
less, arms outstretched after the receding 
lights. 

“Now what did that mean?” Sibyl 
was stirred by the incident. It made a 
deep impression on her—a brief vivid 
picture which she did not forget. That 
had been in the spring. Summer had 
come and the Kentwoods were still in the 
city. Her father had been detained by 
some troublesome cases. Neither Sibyl 
nor her mother would go away without 
him. 

So Sibyl swam at the ocean beaches 
early in the mornings, and played on the 
roof of the apartment house. Just before 
dinner one evening, when a shower had 
brought a breath of relief to the gasping 
city, she was enjoying both a game of 
handball and a wonderfully lovely sun- 
set. A too vigorous toss and the ball 
went over a tiled parapet, with Sibyl as 
closely after it as though she had been 
attached by a string. 

But the ball bounded up from the 
next roof, to shoot gracefully over a 
high wall and disappear. So it was that 
Lolita Jimenez de la O and Jeanne Marie 
Dubilier, seated on a marble bench be- 
side a tinkling fountain, were startled as 
a great leather ball came crashing down 
almost at their feet. 

That was but the first surprise. Look- 
ing up they saw far above them, shining 
in the golden sunset, a yellow head peer- 
ing far over the edge of the roof-top. 
Almost immediately the head was fol- 
lowed by shoulders and an athletic body 
that backed over the parapet, clinging 
to the worthy water drain. Down and 
down, while the girls below gasped for 
breath. 

“I beg your pardon. I didn’t mean 
to intrude but—” Sibyl was trying to 
explain against the deluge of talk and 
admiring chatter. 

“Hush, hush, Dona Marta!” Lolita 
laid a sudden hand firmly over Sibyl’s 
mouth, another tardy one over her 
own. 

“She is out. She has gone to take a 
turn in the shopping distrito,” reassured 
José. 

“Mi duenna,’ explained Lolita to 
Sibyl, making a little face. 

The three girls stood now regarding 
one another. Turning from Lolita to 
Jeanne, Sibyl stopped short. An instan- 
taneous wave of memory swept over her. 


A train pulling out from a subway plat- 
form. A woman with outstretched arms 
running after it. 

“Why, why, I have seen you before. 
On the subway, one day in the spring. 
And I thought you were so beautiful. 
I could not keep from staring. You must 
have thought me rude!” 

“She is be-you-oo-ti-ful!” Lolita 
broke in rapturously. “And she is my 
onlee friend. Unless you too will be.” 

The Spanish girl spoke rapidly. “If 
you will only come again—what is your 
name? Sibyl. How pretty! Jeanne will 
bring you. She will show you the way.” 

José appeared, “Dona Marta is at the 
door. Quick, senoritas.” A car was 
driving rapidly up the street as the girls 
slipped out of the little green door. A 
stern finger laid over his lips, José closed 
it quickly. 

Jeanneturned first, ““Mynameis Jeanne 
Dubilier,” she said rapidly, “Lolita is 
Lolita Jimenez de la O. Neither of us 
had any friends until I opened a closed 
window in my room and found that gar- 
den down there where she was. I am 
afraid to let my aunt know. So you must 
not come to my house, but if you 
will tell me where to meet you in 
three days—on a Thursday—at two 
o'clock while Dona Marta is at siesta, I 
will come.” 

“My name is Sibyl Kentwood, and I 
live in this same square. And I have 
something to tell you that I saw—” 

Jeanne clutched her arm, “Thursday 
then,” she murmured, “please cross the 
street. My aunt—” They had rounded 
the corner, and Sibyl saw descending 
the steps of one of the brown stone 
fronts a_ tall, good-looking woman 
Jeanne walked rapidly ahead without 
any further word and Sibyl found her- 
self automatically crossing the street. 

“Who is that you were talking to?” 
Madame Dubilier questioned Jeanne. 

“She just wanted to know the way,” 
Jeanne replied quietly. 

Madame Dubilier looked momentarily 
appeased, then the frown between her 
eyes deepened. Things were worrying 
her. There was some trouble that Jeanne 
did not know about. A letter from a 
lawyer's office had come that morning. 
Jeanne had begun to read the name and 
address in the upper left hand corner, 
thinking that it was from one of their 
cosmetic clients, when Madame_ had 
snatched the letter from her hand, 
snapping, “What do you mean by read- 
ing my mail?” 

A weight of great depression seemed 
to drag upon Jeanne as she climbed the 
stairs. She had felt so lighthearted that 
morning. Actually happy. As though 
something wonderful were about to 
happen to her. She had felt, and tears 
of disillusionment filled her eyes, as if 
perhaps her dear mama were near her. 
or that she would learn something won- 
derful. Now she was filled with a strange 
sense of foreboding. 


Jeanne Marie felt that something was 
going to happen—and it did. That night 
in the moonlit garden, whispers, a rustle 
of silk, and—adventure! 





If you want to earn your camp duffel read about Linda on Page 71 
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GIRL SCOUTS 


Have you received your Packet of 125 
Free Stamps and asked for our approval 
shecis? 

We pay the postag: 
RELIANCESTAMPCC., Auburndale 66, Mass. 











FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG “IST 


Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Ade ress, bi 
er ollectors. Se postage Special—10c. ecach—25 
25 So. Am.; 25 Europe; 25 Fr. Cols 23 Br. 





8S. A. 


s. ) i 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 Pictures; 
25. Finland, e*r., 
U. 


100 Diff. Eleven 10c. Packets, $1. 
. Utica, N. Y. 


T. K. Stamp Cc. 


DOLLARS 
FOR YOU 






Selling 
Luminite 
Radium 
Pendants 


ERE’S one of the easiest, quickest 
L Ways to make money for your troop 
treasury Sell the amazing Luminite 
Superior Pendants (20 per cent brighter 





than aay others) at 25¢ each to friends and 
neighbors—and make a big profit. Just ask to 
jlace one in a dark room, and from 3 to 12 


ill be Lought at once. 

No more stumbling in the dark, trying to find the light 
The glow of the Luminite Radium Pendants guides the 
way. 

This wonderful device is easily attached to any light 
Guaranteed for 5 years. Sell like hotcakes! Many girls 


make $1.50 an hour. 

Simply have your captain send name and address on 
postcard and we will send 12 attractive Luminite Pendants 
(lL inch long), made with Superior Radium luminous 
material and with full directions. Pay postman $1.50 
plus 0c postage Or send $1.50 with order and save 
ldc. Sell for $3.00. 

You risk absolutely nothing, a = hey your money 
on any unsold Luminite Vendan ee. Address 
the LUMINITE CORPORATION, “16 Scott’ st. Newark, N.J. 


producers of guaranteed Radium 
in the world. 


We are the largest 


Luminous Accessories 


styles | Aart Corners | Colors 
re on sale at Photo Supply, apne \ 


us 
PAYSONS INDELIBLE INK CO. | 
HENSHAW AVE -NORTHAMPTON -MASS 





CLASS RINGS AND Pins 
Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each. Sterling silver. Samples 

loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 












-for Girls’ Clubs of any kind. Factory 
prices Pins 35¢c up. Samples fur- 
nished from illustrated folder sent free 
Write for folder to-day. 

Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
25 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, 





Mass. 


These Fast | 








When Stamps are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


GYPT recently founded a new busi- | 


ness city on the Suez Canal directly 
opposite Port Said and named it Port 
Fuad after the king. In honor of the 
event, a special stamp was placed on sale 
to be available to the public for two 
days only. 

The day before the stamps were issued 
a huge throng lined up outside the soli- 
tary post office of Port Fuad and, after 
waiting all night, the people started to 
fight their way inside just as the doors 
opened. A serious riot followed and 
many persons were injured. 

Those who were lucky enough to buy 
stamps were able to reap an immediate 
profit because the stamp sold for more 





than five times its face value later in the | 


day. The stamp is now selling in Europe 
for move than fifty dollars. 

We learn that a new postage stamp 
is on order for the British colony of 
Barbados. It is to be red and of one 
penny denomination, and will be printed 
on script watermetked paper. The de- 
sign will carry two vignettes, one of 
King Charles I and the other of King 
George V. The stamp is being issued 
to commemorate the tercentenary of the 
founding of the colony of Barbados. 

A new issue of surface printed bi- 
colored stamps has appeared in Tan- 
ganyika Territory, which was formerly | 
German East Africa but was taken by 
the British in 1918. It is administered 
under a mandate from the League of 
Nations by a British Governor. 

The design of the new stamp carries 
the king’s head in the center, the border 
being the same as the Nyasaland type. 
On the left hand side of the stamp, 
reading up, is the word Postage 
balancing this on the right, 
down, is the word Revenue. The in- 
scription across the stamp reads Man- 
dated Territory of Tanganyika. The 
stamps are all on script watermarked 
paper. The issue consists of fifteen val- 
ues, from five cents to one pound. All 
the stamps are printed in black in com- 
bination with one other color, some being 
black and green, some black and purple, 


| and so on. 





In this column last month I told you 
about the special postage stamp which 
Australia is soon going to issue in con- 
nection with the opening of the new 
Federal Parliament at Canberra. The 
stamp will probably be placed on sale 
throughout Australia on May 9th, and a 
very interesting addition to any stamp 
collection will be an envelope mailed in 
Australia on this day. The stamp will 
surely be scarce, which means that it will 
rise in value rapidly. The Editor is now 
making the necessary arrangements to 
help readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
secure one of these envelopes. If you 
would like to have one, write me at 
once and I will send you the details. Be- 
cause of the long time it takes to send 
a letter to Australia it is necessary for 
me to hear from you very soon. 


and 
reading | 











1000 





| BETTS’ PACKETS 


A few of our Famous Quality-Bilt Packets 
—AlIl stamps are different and guaranteed 





genuine. Any Packet 10c each. Please 
order by number. 
No. 1 200 All different stamps 
No. 25 Africa 
No. 18 sia 
No. 23 Europe | 
No. 30 Austria } 
No. 37 Bavaria 
No. 44 Bulgaria 
No. 48 Chile 
No. 68 25 Different Finland | 
No. 72 50 Different France | 
No. 83 100 Different Hungary | 
| 
| 


One of each above Packets for $1.00 


SEND FOR OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED | 
PRICE LIST 


To New Collectors We Offer— 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
Ettestrated Album 
All for 0 Different ForeignStamps 
10c Peon of Stamp Hinges 
Perforation Gauge 
to approval | Hints to Collectors 
| applicants Big Mlustrated Price List 


|W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 








TEN CENT SETS 


Abyssinia 3 diff., Barbados 6 diff., Canada 25 
diff., Danzig 20 diff., Fiume 10 diff., Grenada 
6 diff., Hayti 10 diff., Iceland 7 diff., Travan- 
core 10 diff., Italy 30 diff., Jamaica 11 diff., 
Newfoundland 10 diff., Rhodesia 5 diff., 
Sudan 5 diff., Zanzibar 3 diff. 

PACKETS —Send for price lists of 5c, 10c, 
lie, and 30c sets. 100 var. 8c, 500 var. 25e, 
1,000 var. 95c, 2000 var. $3.10, 3000 var. 
$9.00, 5000 var. $20.00. 

U. S. OR FOREIGN Stamps on approval at 
50° discount contain many unusual stamps. 
U. S. AND FOREIGN want lists filled from a 
ae ef 40,000 varieties for those sending 
satisfactory references. 


OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY 


333 Washington St. Boston, Mass, 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; smali album; 1 air;mail set; 
scarce stamp from smallest republic on earth: 1 news- 
paper set; packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore. 
Dutch Indies, etc., etc.—entire outfit for 12c. to approval 
applicants. Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c., wih every order 
ANCHER STAMP CO., (48a Clerk Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


THE MAP PACKET 


different Map Stamps from the two Hemis- 














contains 10 


pheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
a dime. 

S. E. SAXE 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





25 UNUSED STAMPS and 
phy yap nm War Money for 
104, to al applicants. 
CLEARFIELD STAMP COMPANY 
CLEARFIELD @ PENNSYLVANIA 
kind, all 


200 Stamps 15c diff. to new applicants 
for my 50% discount approval service. Free pre- 
miums. 1000 hinges 10¢ 

Charles Worcester, 25 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, N. i. ¥. 


Stamp Album Free 


Spaces for 1200 pi with purchase of 100 
unused stamps for 25 cents 
Free with 100 different 


s. Nagle, 1101 Marion, 

206 DIFFERENT STAMPS, Abyssinia, Li- 
beria, Egypt, Bulgaria, China, Chile, etc., 

large illustrated list and approvals, only 10c. 

W. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago, III. 


TURKEY: 


105 STAMPS 1 J 
rocco, 
Iceland 
Edwards, 


1,000 


3,000, $8. 30. 





the better 


different 
Confederate states $1 Bill 
foreign stamps for 10 cents. 
Reading, Pa. 





25 ‘een 10¢; 75 var. $1 00: 
100 var. $2.00. JOS.M.MOUH 
608 W. 135th St., N. Y. C. 


Benadir. Mo- 
10 Siam 12; 10 
10 British 18¢. Brook- 
Enz 


STAMPS 1c; Sarawak, Borneo, 
Congo.—50 Brit. Cols. 12¢; 
16c; 10 Persia 10c; 
Whyteleafe, Surrey, 








“ones 25ce; album 60c, holds 2.000 stamps; 
different 0c; 500, 30; 2.000, $3.25; 
M. MICHAEL, 4444 Clitton, Chicago 


packet FREE to approval buyers 
FR.CO A.C.LED 


*teference 2 oe ase 


Postage 2c 


UC, Wilmington, Dei. 





1¢ approval, postage & revenues References 


Oscar Hartmann, 3803 Humboldt Street, 


MIXED STAMPS, 22 cents. 
WIG, 2871 Mary St., 


required, 
Denver, Colo. 





A. R. LAD- 
Omaha, Nebraska 








“American Girl” advertisers Dane what you want—try dn 
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Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 


Uniforms 
Size 
Long Coat 10-18 
38-44 
Short Coat Suit 10-18 
38-44 
Skirt 10-44 
Bloomers 10-44 
Knickers 10-44 
Middy—O fficial khaki 10-42 
Norfolk Suit—Officer’s 
Khaki, lightweight 32-44 
| AE A De Orr 32-44 
CE, oe 634-8 
Hat, Girl Scout’s............ 6-8 
Web Belt 28-38 
40-46 
Leather for Officers 28-38 
40-42 


Neckerchiefs, each 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), each 


Colors: green, purple, dark 


blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dina!, black, and )jellow. 


Black Silk..... 
Green Silk 
Yellow Slickers 


Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 

Coat Model 

Slipover Model 


+ Attendance Stars 
Gold 
Silver 

+ First Class Badge 

+ Flower Crests 

7*Life Saving Crosses 
Silver 


a 
12 
14-20 


32-40 
32-40 


Badges 


(SEE Ie) ene ae 


+ Proficiency Badges . 
+ Second Class Badge 
+*Thanks Badge 


Heavy gold plate with bar 


10K Gold Pin 


Clee Flee PC ovivccvscsesccoossvissss 


Silver Plate 


Insignia 


Armband 
Corporal’s Chevron 


—j> <j- <}- 


+ Hat 
hat) 


Insignia (for 


=j- 


Ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron 


Captain’s 


Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts 


+ Patrol Leader’s Chevron 


Price 


$3.65 


4.15 
4.70 
.20 
10 
8 


— hoe fo UI 


www 


2.00 
2.00 
3.75 
4.00 
5.00 


8.00 
7.00 


Price 


$0.20 
5 


20 
.20 








| 





Effective March 1, 1927 


troop flags and pennants. 


Pins 
Price 
+ Brownie $0.25 
+ Committee 75 
+*Community Service 35 
+*Golden Eaglet 1.50 
+ Lapels—G. S.—Bronze 50 
+ Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch) 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch) ao 
New plain type 5 
Old style plain pin 08 
Midget gold filled 50 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin 75 
Songs 
Price 
America, the Beautiful $0.05 
Are You There? 10 
Enrollment 10 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout ES 
First National Training School 25 
Girl Guide 60 
Girl Scouts Are True 15 
Girl Scout Song Book 50 
Girl Scout Songs 
Vocal Booklet 10 
Piano Edition sad 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet aed 04 
Lots of 10 or more 03 
Goodnight Fae 15 
Hiking On ; 30 
Oh, Beautiful Country 05 
On the Trail: 
Piano Edition .40 
NE IN icc. spake sé vessivacaneviacss 05 
Lots of 10 or more 02 
Onward 15 
CUNO MINOR, osc c¥cisictentsissctentocesesen 25 
Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
2x3 ft. Wool $2.80 
3x5 ft. Wool 3.60 
4x6 ft. Wool Fetes 4.60 
{ Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2 x3 ft. Wool $2.60 10c per letter 
2M%x4 ft. Wool 4.20 15c¢ sg 
3 x5 ft. Wool ae a |hCU* 
4 x6 ft. Wool S56 20c * * 
1 Troop Pennants 
Price 
Lettered with any Troop No....... $1.50 
NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 





} 4x5 





7G. S. Felt Emblems 





6x7 
7x10 Say hoe 
Signal Flags 
Flag Set complete 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying case 
1 pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 
cluding Sticks and Carrying 


5 
° 
= 
mad 
= 
° 
= | 
& 
Q 
° 
i“ 
io) 
re 
© 
7 
a 
= 
=: 
5p 


Jointed Staff and Carrying Case 
pr. of Morse Code Flags with- 
out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 
ing Case . 


_ 


Staffs 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 
G. S. Emblem 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear 
G. S. Emblem—se parate 


Eagle Emblem—se parate 

Spear Emblem—se parate 

Flag Carrier 
Literature 


Brown Book for Brown Owls 

Brownie Books . 

Brownie Game Book 

Brown Magic for Brown Owls 

Brownie Pamphlet 

Brownie Report 

Blue Book of Rules 

Camping Out (By L. H. Weir) 

Campward Ho! 

Camp and Field Notebook Cover 

Ceremonies around the Girl 
Scout Year 

Community Service Booklet— 
Each 
a, a eee 

First Aid Book— 
New Edition .............. rine 

Games and Recreational Methods 
for Clubs, Camps and Scouts 
(By Chas. F. Smith) 

Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris) 

Girl Guide Book of Games 

Girl Scout Game Book 

Girl Scout Handyfacts 

Health Record Books, each 
Per dozen 

Handbook, Cloth Board Cover 
Flexible Cloth Cover 
English Girl Guide 


_ 


io 
oA 


gg <a Se 
MmoOws 
nowy 


_ 


50 


60 


50 


__ 
Aan 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping ta finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 








Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 
. . | ; ; 
Literature (Continued) are woee Pe ee Price 
ies | Series of Law Cards First Aid Kit with Pouch $0.80 
Dp : Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. 50 
Home Service Booklet, each 30.10 Per hundred Se $4.50 irst Aid Kit, N 6 

“6 ‘a oni > “A Girl Scout is Cheerful” First Aid Kit, No. 1. 2.90 

Per dozen 1.00 “4 Girl Scout’s H .t Flashlights, Small size 1.50 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop “ "T : ee — oo Large size 1.70 

“4 : é < | pe Trustec St ot te men ae ; 
Pamphlet, cock 05 4 Cine Seeee cy Bind to Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 

Per hundred 4.50 ‘nimels” Linen 35 
Knots, Hitches and Splices 55 eyes : : : »e 0 
a, © a ane plices > | “4 Girl Scout is Thrifty” : RR ae Ro ticriccmcine . 1.00 
wife Saving Booklet ae | ; . Cotton 20 

Any of above, each 03 Bo f sk 100 
Nature Proeram— Per hundred 2.50 on Gy Se 

ature Program | Haversacks, No. 1 3.00 

A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders Posters— No. 2 . 2.00 

in their Nature Work 20 , ee Shoulder Protection Straps, per 

ee : sntpa dea wy B : yA ‘ < Ss; 

Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides N , oe Poster 9Y/4x11%4 Re pair 25 

Tenderfoot 03 Gi I's. — ond tiie Mis . I Khaki, Official Girl Scout, 36- 

First Class and Rambler 05 "'y ag oe reed (By ae 15 | in. wide 40 

Second Class and Observer 10 | - . J - a es . ‘6 ae Heavy for Officers, 28-in. wide .60 

Per set of 3 AS | ot cout s fromise, x IS Material for Brownie Uniform 

Per hundred 10.00 33-in. wide 25 
Nature Projects— | Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11 10 | Knives No 1 160 

E : Per hundred 8.00 yaaa ‘nc 

Set of three (Bird, Tree and Pasi pen . No. © ans 1.05 

Flower Finder) with note- Size 14 u 19 30 Sheath Knife ° ° 1.60 

iam, 1.50 yond . : et 10 a _ —- 6 pieces 3.00 
The Hee Rigi 85 . : ° Mirror—Unbreakable 25 
Projects, each. :  saenies ‘40 | Producing Amateur Entertain- + P: a aT ° 
Rock, Bird, Tree or Flower as eee > SB spe tpan it 

. : ments (By Helen Ferris) 2.00 Coat, Sk BI si > < 

instruction sheet, each 10 | c, Ate hie: . ‘oat, : irt or oomers, 10-42 15 

Sain Hana og | scout Mastership 1.50 Norfolk Suit, 34-44 25 
ota oje <~ | Short Stories for Girl Scouts 2.00 | Brownie. 8-10 "30 
Ye Andrée Logge 15. | Tree Marke ameaain ge ir 
iree Marker (not engraved) 8.00 Pocket Signal Charts, each 15 
Pageant— a en eg og “aor “2 | In lots of ten or more, each 10 

sido 7 roop “giste - i ? | p (ASx7 c 

Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence Size) nae ‘ia sees 1.55 | Ponc ho (45x72) 3.50 

Howard), each 50 | Additional Sheets ~ ae or 

Patrol Register, cack ‘15 Cash ete ‘ | Rings, Silver, S340 Devrrsssersernssesensen 1.00 
Patrol System for Girl Guides Pr - (15 sheate) 25c. package | 10K Gold, oto 9. 3.00 

ae ee coc. package | Rope, 4 ft. by % in. AS 
Plays— ; _Per sheet (broken pkg.) oc. €a. Lots of 5 or more, each 10 

i ” lreasurer’s Monthly Record Guide, 15 ft. ring for belt 50 
Why They Gave a Show and (30 sheets) 25c. package | Serge O D 54 ; a side ‘ ¥ 

How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) | Per Sheet (broken pkg.) cat ae” a 

Each : ore 15 | Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record Sewing Kit, Tin Case ‘95 
How St. John Came to Bencer’s (15 sheets) 25c. package dlecoinun: Ca 50 

“3 4 ase - 

School Per sheet (broken: pkg.).......3¢. €4- | Girl Scout Stationery 55 
A Pot of Red Geraniums Individual Record ‘rl Sc Stic ‘ 

: / oo ‘ o Girl Scout Stickers—each O01 
Why the Rubbish: (30 sheets) 25c. package ponggr see 10 
apery ? y. . = e . . . - vs 
Everybody s Affair om __ Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. | Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 55 
When the Four Winds Met lroop Advancement Record Sun Watch 1.00 

(By Oleda Schrottky) 3c. a sheet Tr 1 . ; 

- “owe au “a. as refoil Emblem Stickers (em- 

Magic Gold Pieces Troop Reports bossed in gold) 02 

(By Margaret Mochrie) (30 sheets) 25c. package 3 ae - 0S 
Above six, each AS Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. | 12 a 15 
Lots of ten or more, each 10 | 100 for 1.00 

. } : if . : seeeeee . 
a ala Miscellaneous | Thread, Khaki spool AS 

‘ eh fe Price | Per dozen spools 1.20 

Set of Six (Silhouette) 10 | Axe, with Sheath $1.85 | + Uniform Make-up Sets— 

id dozen sets : 1.00 Selt Hooks, extra O5 | Long Coat Uniform 70 

Set of four (€ olored) (Fall, Blankets—34%4-pound camel’s hair 5.50 1 Long Coat Pattern 7 

Winter, Spring, Summer O.D.—3%-pound all wool, size 1 Pair Lapels Give 

Sets cannot be broken) AS 66 x 80 4.75 1 Spool of Thread pervora 

1 dozen sets 1.50 Bugle ; 5.00 1 Set of Buttons — 
Building seseeces, ie a ae Braid—%-inch wide yard 10 Two-piece Uniform 85 
VW ashington Little House (Ex- *Buttons—Per set 25 1 Short Coat Pattern’ ) 

terior) . 02 10s—6 L to set—dozen sets 2.75 1 Skirt Pattern | Give 
Washington Little House | Camp Toilet Kit 2.35 1 Pair Lapels > pattern 

(Doorway) 02 Canteen, Aluminum 2.75 1 Spool of Thread \ size 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. Re | eee ee eee 1.00 | 1 Set of Buttons 

Price) 05 | MAGGS DING 0. sssssesiensvonsessss 150 | No Make-up sets for middies 

Per hundred 4.50 | Cuts and bloomers 
Girl Scout’s Promise 05 Rusning Girl ..............00000. 1.00 | Whistles .20 

Per hundred 4.50 Trefoil 75 | Wrist Watch, Radiolite 4.00 

Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 

1. Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 

2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 

3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 

4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 

5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 

When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 

throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 
Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 











Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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The Globe-Trotter Puzzle 

As Girl Scouts are to be met the wor!d 
over, the puzzle this time takes on an inter- 
national character. 

It seems that some Girl Scouts were to go 
ona tour and the names of the countries which 
they were to visit were put on their trunks 
and baggage in puzzle form. In sorting out 
the various pieces, this gave Sam, the porter, 
quite a problem, for he had to take a part of 
each girl's name as indicated on the labels 
to make up the name of the country. 

On the little bag D it is necessary to sub- 
stitute a new letter for one of the vowels and 
transpose two of the letters to make the 
proper name. 


Curtailed Word 


From a word meaning a diversion take 
one letter and leave a harbor. Take 
another and leave a cooking utensil. Take 
away still another and leave a river in Italy. 




















Pictorial Acrostic 
The names of the objects here pictured 
can be described in words of five letters. 
Place the correctly guessed words one below 
the other in proper order so that the first 
letters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of a State. 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, make DOOR into WALL in eight 


moves. 


Try 2, GLOBETROTIER, 17 
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Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions, build up a 
five-letter word square. 

To reduce to powder. 

Moving body of water. 

Tusk of elephant. 

Sense fibre. 

Drying medium, 

















Puzzling Arithmetic 
Here is a unique little problem, yet “very 
easy when you know how.” By adding 
three straight lines to this row of numbers, 
can you make it into a sum that will cor- 
rectly total 100? 


$0 Last MoMTiss BosZlt 


WINTER Sports: The girl on skiis has two different 
gloves. Ski-pole is not straight. Skiis are of different 
length. One foot is not fastened on ski. Three buckles 
on one shoe, two on other. Tracks in front of skiis in- 
stead of behind. Rope not fastened to sled and no run- 
ner on further side. Girl skater’s coat buttoned “‘boy’s”’ 
way. Skate on backwards. Snow shoveler’s reflection is 
wrong. Icicles on sign upside down. Smoke going two 
ways. 





CONCEALED GRAIN: 1. Wheat 2. Corn 3. Rye 


4. Barley 5. Oats 
PICTORIAL ACROsTic: Vest, Eyes, Rake, Moon, Owls, 
Note, Tent, VERMONT, 
WorD JUMPiNG: Corn, core, care, cape, caps, oats. 
PUZZLE PACK WorRD SQUARE: 
sSOL 
eo % fz 
LIN 
AVE 
RE 
A NECKTIE PUZZLE: Ingot, in got. 
CURTAILED WorD: Train, twin, win, in. 








Give your chum “The American Girl” for her birthday 











What Linda Madison 


Did Then 


By MARGARET NELSON 









“*“Fpet*s the 
trouble,” said 
Linda sadly 


T was along in March last year, a Saturday morning 

to be exact, and Linda Madison suddenly decided that 
another day simply could not go by without cleaning house. 
You know how you do. You get the idea that you simply 
must clean house. Whether it’s drawers or your desk or 
your closet, it’s cleaning house. It’s something that must 
be done, forthwith. At it you go. 

Out comes everything, piled on the bed maybe, or the 
couch, or a chair. When everything is out and new papers 
are in the bottom of the drawers or the closet swept, then 
everything must go back! Which is exactly what Linda 
did, just about a year ago (not that she hasn't done it 
since!). It was Linda’s closet, that time. Out came every- 
thing. Then—dresses hung in a most orderly manner, 
coat brushed and put back on its own hanger on its own 
hook. Neatness everywhere. 

“My, but I’ve got a nice smoothed-down feeling,” Linda 
commented, surveying the closet. 

Then she lodked up at the shelf. “My camp things!” 
And down they came. ; 

Camp! Linda sat on the floor to think about it. Was 
she going back next summer? Well, I guess! But, oh, 
what bloomers. And what a middy. Perfect sights. 

“T guess that last gypsy trip was their finish,” thought 
Linda ruefully. 

Then she noticed her sweater. “Oh, gloom,” said Linda 
Madison, out loud. “Look at that, will you?” 

She'd have to have a whole new camp outfit, bloomers, 
middy, sweater, not to mention sneaks and all the rest. 
But what was it she heard dad saying to mother the other 





night? “It’s no picnic to keep five people going with 
clothes and iood, these days.” Yes, that was what he had said. 
She couldn’t help remembering it now. 

“Linda, oh, Linda, where are you?” 

Molly Clarke! 

“Up here in my room, come on up,” called Linda. 

Mo!ly came bouncing in. Some way, you always use 
that word “bouncing” to describe how Molly comes in. 

“Well, for goodness’ sake!" she cried, looking at the pile 
of camp clothes on the floor. 

‘Housecleaning,” explained Linda. “I’m nearly through.” 

Molly stooped and picked up the bloomers. “You've 
certainly had some trips in these, child,” she said. 

“That’s the trouble,” said Linda, sadly. “I’ve had so 
much fun in them, they're all worn out. And if I go 
to camp I'll need new bloomers and new middies and 
a new sweater, not to mention other things I'll prob- 
ably think about later. And just when you came, I was 
thinking about dad’s working so hard for us all and 7 

“] know,” said Molly softly, “I think of that, too. But 
don’t be downhearted, child. Be thankful you thought of it 
in March, while there’s still lots of time.” 

“What do you mean lots of time?” asked Linda. 

Molly drew herself up to her full height. “My child,” 
she said, with great dignity, “how many times must I call 
your attention to the peerless Premium Plan of THE AmMer- 
ICAN GirL? Time? Why, time to earn your bloomers and 
middies and what-not yourself. Time to get subscriptions 
for the magazine. All you have to do is to look at the Pre- 
mium List for what you want, and see how many subscrip- 
tions you have to have, and then get ‘em. The subscriptions 
I mean. Premiums, my child. Where did I get this Girl Scout 
ring, I ask you? And this watch? 

“But isn’t it hard to get the subscriptions?” asked Linda. 

Molly shook a plump finger at her friend. “Of course 
it’s not what you call easy every time. And then again, it 
is. But don’t you always have to work for anything that’s 
really worth while? And what if you do have to remind 
your various friends that they want to subscribe, what if 
you do have to give them a sample copy to read, first, what 
if you do have to go to their mothers and tell them about the 
magazine, or find out when the girls’ birthdays are and then 
gently hint to their cousins or their aunts that they give 
them THE AMERICAN GiRL as a birthday present, if you get 
what I mean. Aren’t you a Girl Scout? Aren't you re- 
sourceful, my child? Well... .?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Linda, and vanished. 

“Here it is,” she said, returning in a minute and waving 
the latest issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

What happened then? Just what you can imagine. When 
Linda Madison went off to camp last summer, she really 
did have her new bloomers, two middies and a new sweater, 
all earned by herself. 

So, because it’s now March, the very month when 
Linda read the Premium List last year, we are putting it in 
the magazine for you, too. You will find it on page 62. 

















Even in fastest 
action 


you re sure of 
your footing in 


Keds 


PEED is the great essential 

to victory, at outdoor or in- 

door play. That’s why famous 

women athletes everywhere in- 
sist on Keds. 


No matter what the model, 
Keds soles are of the finest, 
springiest rubber. The uppers 
are of light, but closely-woven 
canvas. They fit snugly and pro- 
tect the ankles against sprains. 
And there’s a special Feltex in- 
nersole to keep the feet cool and 
comfortable. 

And Keds are wonderfully 
durable. One pair of Keds will 
outwear two or three pairs of or- 
dinary canvasrubber-soled shoes. 
It will pay you to buy Keds. 

Keds come in all popular styles 
at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 
They are ideal for all sports and 
everyday wear. Ask for them by 
name, but make certain that the 
name Keds is on the shoe. Keds 
are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds 


unless thename Keds 
1s on the shoe 


THE “METEOR” 


The special Keds basketball shoe 
for girls is light and springy. 
Good - looking, sure - gripping. 
Comes in white or brown with 
black trim. There are many 
other Keds models too for sports 
and general wear. 




















